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Protect ana Beautify 


For painting the exteriors of con- 
crete and stucco buildings, specify 
Sherwin-Williams Concrete Wall 
Finish—a highly durable paint made 
especially for the purpose and 
offered in a wide selection of non- 
fading tints and colors. This mater- 
ial prevents unsightly discoloration 
and unhealthinessof lingering damp- 
ness. It acts asa weather proofing 
agentand beautifies every concrete or 
stucco surface to which it is applied. 


Where it is desired to finish ex- 
terior wood trim of stucco houses 
with a stain, which will not only 
stain the wood but also preserve it, 
recommend Sherwin-Williams 
Preservative Shingle Stain, which 1s 
manufactured in ten attractive, per- 
manent shades. 


Color cards and complete 
information will be sent upon 
request, 


Address all Communications to Department of Architectural Service 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


880 Canal Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 
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A FRENCH 


FAMILY LEAVING THEIR RUINED HOME 


Notes from London 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


N a recent article I mentioned that I proposed 

in the present notice to give particular atten- 

tion to the work of reconstruction in France. 

First, in this immense and most ‘pressing task I 

will here give some account of the “Renaissance 

des Cités,” which has its “siége administratif” at 23 
Rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris. 

The aim of this excellent organization, which 

they very properly describe as an “Oeuvre d’action,” 

rather than an “Oeuvre de pure doctrine,” has been 
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recently stated by the promoters of the “Renais- 
sance des Cités” in the following terms. “To study 
the problem of reconstruction from the social, judi- 
cial and architectural points of view. To consider 
this problem always in its ensemble and not. in 
a specialized form. To endeavor in any concrete 
case to apply the remedy. To bring together into 
this work personalities with the most different con- 
ceptions and experiences, in order, by the exchange 
and often by the shock of ideas, to strike out the 
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conception which is nearest to the truth. To sow 
this conception, and often to see it flower into life. 
Te take this social renewal at its base—that of edu- 
cation. To accustom benevolent capacities to work 
in common to the discipline of a sustained effort. 


+ CATELET 


All preconceived theory to be put aside in the 
choice of the men called to this work: the result 
alone of realized labor to be the ground for the 
choice of social they 
add—‘‘lies before us full of living interest, with 
often unhoped-for results; but a work in the 
shadows beneath, of patience, of faith in the aim 
to be attained.” 

This work of the “Renaissance des Cités” has 
been divided under different commissions—Com- 
mission Technique, Commission Sociale, Commis- 
sion juridique, Commission Artistique, Comite 
Achéologique—with, at the head of the Comiré de 
Propagande, as its President, Princess Jacques de 
Broglie. 

One of the first fruits of this united effort was 
the exhibition organized and now being held, at 
the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs under the 
title of “Exposition pour le Renaissance des Cités,” 
which was formally inaugurated by M. Albert 
Lebrun, Minister of the Liberated Regions. The 
Mayor of Chauny, M. Descambres, whose coura- 


collaborators. A work 
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geous attitude during the German occupation has 
been since followed by the most devoted and con- 
sistent zeal for the reconstruction of his city, over 
which the tide of war had flowed and ebbed till it 
became little more than a heap of ruins, spoke of 
his satisfaction in the successful Concours de 
Chauny, which he described as of the happiest 
augury for the future. He was followed by the 
Minister, M. Lebrun, complimented — the 
“Renaissance des Cités’”’ on the difficulties which 
had been already conquered, and the precious re- 


who 


A “PILL BOX” BUILT THREE FEET THICK 


sults obtained. He 


“with all his 
“chefs de service” to the 
realization of the work, believing that the union of 
so many men of good will would show to the world 
that France has not only known how to keep a glo- 
rious place in the field of battle, but that now with 
peace the solid qualities of her children will permit 
her to restore the North and East, which have suf- 
fered so cruelly. 

The program traced out by the “Renaissance des 
Cités” is a large and serious one. 


offered himself 
heart,” as well as all his 


On its active side 
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iis scope includes the revision of hygienic regula- 
ions, already adopted by the Conseil Supérieur 
Hygiene Publique; plans for the arranging and 
‘xtension of Albert (Somme) and its region, of 
Tracy-le-Val and Ollencourt (Somme), of Cour- 
neuve (Seine) and of Chauny and its district 
(Aisne )—these plans appearing in the Concours of 
the Union Centrale. Besides the above there are 
studies on Coucy-le-Chateau and various Com- 
munes; plans of rural reconstruction, of children’s 
education, of agricultural co-operation, social cen- 
ters, sport and recreation. It is thus not merely a 


work of reparation for the losses of war, but of 
real reconstruction among these recovered and re- 
created cities and communes in their social, hygienic 
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imperishable witness of the vandalism of our van- 
quished enemies, and of the economic and adminis- 
trative necessity of reconstituting this “chef-lieu,” 
whose very name has become a symbol of patriot- 
ism. 

Thus while in England we are wasting our ener- 
gies and splendid national resources in useless and 
misdirected trade disputes, in France the work of 
reconstruction is being approached in a serious 
spirit of united effort; and I turn now to the 
very important town-planning competition for 
Paris, to which I alluded briefly in my last letter, 
which was opened in August and continued until 
January 31, 1920. 

Paris is a city surrounded with ancient fortifica- 


RUINS OF HOUSES IN A VILLAGE OF THE MARNE 


and industrial life, with as its aim the evolution of 
the “Cité Nouvelle’ of the future—‘l’espérance 
d’améliorer la Cité nouvelle.” 

An interesting special problem is here, the recon- 
struction of Coucy-le-Chateau, organized by its 
Mayor and the “Renaissance des Cités,” under the 
presidency of M. Lefevre-Pontalie. Their report 
states that the situation specially caused to this 
“chef-lieu” of the canton by the totai and deliberate 
destruction by the Germans of a magnificent speci- 
men of medieval military art has been examined 
from the double point of view of safeguarding the 
tragic ruins, which remain to give to the future an 


which are now to be demolished and the 
ground they cover with their basal zones to be 
handed over to the city of Paris for building and 
planning. This will necessarily affect the whole 
relation of the city and its suburbs, which badly 
need improved transport, having been hitherto 
largely dependent on what is known as the “Grande 
Ceinture,” that primeval railway which it has been 
my misfortune to crawl around on more than one 
occasion, with considerable weariness and waste 
of time. What is now proposed is, put briefly, to 
transfer as far as possible the homes of the work- 
ing classes to the outer districts, where a small house 


tions, 











with its garden may be a practicable ideal, to extend 
the Metropolitan Railway beyond the old inner for- 
tifications, and to turn the outer ring of forts, which 
extend from five to ten miles beyond the city, into 
parks and garden cities. The program set forth by 
the municipality of Paris for this competition de- 
sires expressly that projects should aim at “big- 
ness of ideas” rather than at*elaborated detail and 
should be in the nature of a sketch (“‘esquisse”). 
There are five premiums offered in this section, 
varying from 5,000 to 30,000 francs, while an addi- 








HOUSE BUILT FROM TRENCH DEBRIS 


tional 10,000 francs is placed at the jury’s discre- 
tion. 

Apart from this comes the second question of 
the improvement and beautifying of the existing 
city, of eliminating slums, the population being 
transferred to the new outer zones, the building of 
new streets and boulevards, and the protection of 
the lower city against recurrent floods. In this sec- 
ond section four premiums are offered, varying 
from 4,000 to 7,000 francs, with 6,000 francs at 
the discretion of the jury. Section III deals with 
the laying out of the fortification zones—that is, the 
inner line, as distinct from the outer forts, men- 
tioned under Section I as destined for garden cities, 
and in many cases commanding splendid views; 
and Section IV deals with Housing, Hygiene, Traf- 
fic Development, the premiums here being 6,000. 
4,500 and 3,000 francs, with a further 6,000 at the 
disposal of the jury. It is to be noted that this 
competition is open to citizens of all the allied na- 
tions, the entrance fee being 100 francs, in return 
for which each competitor will receive twelve dif- 
ferent plans of Paris and its district, besides docu- 
ments giving very full information as to regula- 
tions, etc. Competitors may supplement their plans 
as required, which are generally two for the sec- 
tion, by additional water colors and drawings; all 
accepted projects are the absolute property of the 
city of Paris. The jury will consist of ten archi- 
tects, to be nominated by the competitors. 
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Since 1870 Paris has been under a cloud, never, 
indeed, openly expressed, but always to be felt in 
the background. She is now once more emerging 
to take her true and secular place as a world cen- 
ter of taste and culture, as the “semeuse didées,” 
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the “Ville Lumiére”—and her municipality is wise- 
ly looking to the future. 

I come next, in treating reconstruction in France, 
to a work of the highest value to humanity, and one 
which cannot be sufficiently praised. I refer to that 
undertaken in France by the War Victims Commit- 
tee of the Society of Friends. Already in 1914 this 
work was taken in hand; and | have before me a 
copy of the letter, dated October 16, 1914, in which 
the Minister of War accepted the offer made by 
the Society of Friends to the French Government 
of doctors, nurses and men velunteers to help the 
sorely tried noncombatant population. Most of 
all was this help needed in the Department of the 
Marne; and, though the Government made a grant 
to refugees from the invaded territories, “we 
found,” says the 1914 Report of the Society, “that 
this barely covers food and lodging . . . that they had 
escaped with nothing but their summer clothes, and 
that thousands in Chalons and the surrounding 
country were in the face of the approaching win- 
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ter destitute of blankets, clothing and the necessi- 
ties of life.” 

The first party sent out consisted of five per- 
sons, and the first center of work was at Esterney, 
which had suffered terribly from the fierce fighting 
at the time of the battle of the Marne. The need 
was great at this time, both for relief and the con- 
struction of shelters and houses, which has formed 
throughout a most important part of the work ac- 
complished. In five or six of the villages build- 
ing work was at once undertaken both for shelters 
and repair. ‘The character of the work,” says the 
report, “varied, but in most cases is governed by 
the fact that substantial walls have often been left 
after fire and bombardment’”—though it may be 
noted that Sermaize, in their field of work, a pros- 
perous little town of about 4,000 inhabitants, was 
left “hardly more than a heap of broken bricks 
and twisted iron,” with the fountain in its center by 
some chance surviving. ‘Sometimes a one-storied 
dwelling can be made by roofing in and adapting 
existing walls, adding, perhaps, an inner partition ; 
in other cases a lean-to building can be erected 
against a large, strong outer wall; in others dem- 
olition and rebuilding are both necessary; and 
here the wooden houses, two-roomed or four- 
roomed, as the case might be, were of prompt and 
precious assistance. “It takes six men about twenty 
hours to erect a two-roomed house, and as the 
French authorities provide all the materials, the 
cost to the Commune is only about £5;” and my 
illustrations will give an idea of one of the work- 
shops at Ornans, where these were prepared. 


Hygiene was no less important than housing, for 
the sanitary conditions were frequently very bad 
and threatened an epidemic; but what one feels 
was perhaps the greatest achievement of all was 
the presence of human sympathy, of Christian love 


to these distracted and desperate beings. For the 
worst danger of all was the moral collapse of peo- 
ple attached to their homes and land, left destitute 
and idle, without work in the present, without hope 
for the future. “The hopeless boredom of life 
without aim and almost without hope, seems a real 
danger for these women and girls accustomed to 
the many activities of farm life ... the great desire 
of all is to get back to their own neighborhood, 
even though they know they will find nothing but 
ruin awaiting them.” To these men and women 
the helping hand and voice, the kind word, the 
chance of some fresh start, however humble, meant 
everything. Their words of gratitude are from 
the heart, and are touching in their sincerity. “Te 
Société des Amis a droit a la reconnaissance de la 
population toute entiére. Son départ va causer un 


grand vide dans le pays”: or again from another 
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sufferer, “Je n’oublierai pas la sympathie dont vous 
nous avez entourée.” , 

Take the story of little Antoinette as a typical 
one. “Her father was away, ill and dispirited at 
Verdun, and would sanction no schemes involving 
expenditure, while her mother was almost too 
downhearted to make any effort. Only Antoinette, 
of about eight years old, had pluck and hope for 
the whole family, and an immense determination 
to possess a new home. “Ah,” said the grand- 
mére, “she’s the one that’s got the brains. She 
says she has half a franc in her purse, and she will 
pay for the wood.” ... Antoinette was not to be 
discouraged ; she knew, she said, all about the cost, 
for the notice was posted up in the village, and 
at last the mother was persuaded to allow her to 
come to interview “Monsieur l’architecte’ An- 
toinette needed no prompting. “Monsieur, je 
démande pour Maman le prix d’un abri de deux 
piéces, une cuisine et une chambre a coucher” as 
if one ordered houses every day. 

Most pathetic of all are the old people’s tales of 
suffering; for “it-is hard to begin life over again, 
and in some cases it would seem almost impossible.” 
One old couple, with a still older aunt, escaped from 
their farm with just twenty francs, and spent two 
months in fields and woods, sleeping under hedges, 
and stumbling one very dark night into the German 
lines, from which they were chased after suffering 
agonies of fright from the rifles leveled at them. 
Another old lady at Noyers, saved with her husband 
by her own horse and cart, refused obstinately to 
kill or sell her old mare—‘my friend and savior.” 
She knew the Germans were following and she 
trotted without stopping day and night, just snatch- 
ing at a bite by the wayside. The work that had 
commenced with a little party of five had in these 
four years of war spread into a vast network of 
organized and splendid effort. Medical work, build- 
ing, agriculture were now in full swing; already in 
1915 some 310 wooden houses had been erected, 
and the problem of furnishing them had become a 
pressing one. ‘ 

In Sermaize, which had now risen from its ashes, 
the Prefecture and Society of Friends between them 
gave one double bed and mattress to every house- 
hold which had been burnt out. “This scheme gave 
the very greatest satisfaction, for the French people 
are immensely careful and particular about their 
beds and bedding, and nothing hurts their self- 
respect more than the miserable sleeping arrange- 
ments to which for more than a year they have been 
condemned.” 

Of immense importance was the work of saving 
the children, and one of my illustrations gives a 
little flock of these babies in an open-air créche at 
Samoens; that at Chalons was “the admiration of 
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French visitors, an object lesson to the mothers in 
the value of fresh air.” Agricultural machinery 
and tools were slowly coming in, the building of 
huts (one of my plates shows a machine shop at 
Ornans) being thoroughly organized; and in 1917, 
under the aegis of the American Red Cross, wel- 
come help had come from America, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Europe had made a first grant 
to the Society of about £20,000 while a hundred 
workers from the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee had come across. What matter if yet later 
the tide of this terrible war was to sweep back and 
blot out much of this creative effort: the spirit of 
Christian help and life was there, established, un- 
conquerable, ready to begin again the struggle for 
life against the forces of destruction, and to one 
whose family has been connected for generations, 
most directly on the American side, with the So- 
ciety of Friends it is a privilege to record a work 
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of loving-kindness in which the very Spirit of Christ 
was most surely present. 


Devonshire House 


Now that Devonshire House is announced as 
actually sold our interest naturally turns to the 
great house which has now stood for some two hun- 
dred years in Piccadilly, and might at one time 
have been considered as the home of the great Whig 
parity. The site on which it stands was originally 
occupied by the Hay Hill Farm, whose name still 
survives in Hay Hill; but soon after the Restora- 
tion Lord Berkeley of Stratton built Berkeley 
House, which was acquired in 1696 by the then 
Duke of Devonshire. 

When this house was burnt down in 1733 the 
third Duke entrusted its rebuilding to the fashion- 
able architect of his day, William Kent, who re- 
ceived one thousand pounds as his honorarium, 
though the building cost twenty times that amount. 


CHAPEL 
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\Villiam Kent's career is remarkabie. A poor York- 
boy, he coachmaker’s ap- 
but ran away to London. He now began 
portrait painting, though his work in this direction 
is severely criticized by Horace Walpole; 
was taken by a patron to Rome 
luck to meet the 


shire commenced as a 


prent ice, 


but he 
, where he had the 
famous Earl of Burlington. From 
that moment Kent's good star was in the ascendant. 
The Earl carried him back to London, gave him 
apartments in House, which he occu- 
pied till his death, and gave him, too, just the start 
he needed. Kent’s talents were universal in art 
creation. Besides his work in architecture, in which 
he has the Horse Guards to his credit and his mas- 
terpiece of Holkham, he was, as we have seen, a 
painter of history as well as portraits, a sculptor, 
designer of furniture, and landscape gardener. He 
became the “arbiter elegantiarum” of his day; and 
we even hear of two great ladies who appealed to 
him to design their “birthday 
fully equal to even this commission : 
have a “creation” in bronze 
introduced in the petticoat “ 
tecture.” This 
trance” and 
Baroque—or 


3urlington 


Kent was 
one seems to 
and gold, the other 
the five orders of archi- 
surely Palladianism a lou- 
us feel it was time for the 
the Gothic revival. Hogarth, 


dresses.” 


was 
makes 
even 
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in fact, attacked him bitterly as a charlatan, a Jack 
of all trades; but his furniture has dignity and 
design, and his architecture is not without merit. 

The entrance of Devonshire House is heavy in 
design, but we have to remember here that the ex- 
ternal flight of steps has been now removed; and 
in the interior Mr. Beresford Chancellor has pointed 
out that the architect “was able to give play to his 
love of the rococo.” 
ture, 


Especially fine was the furni- 
which included some rich designs by Kent 
himself, examples of which I hope to illustrate, and 
of the great French artificers of that day. The 
great wrought iron gates, with the Cavendish 
motto, “Cavendo tutus,’’ were brought from Chis- 
wick house in 1897. When some assertive modern 
hotel has seized its place we may perhaps regret the 
severe and plain mansion which William Kent had 
designed. 


War Memorials in England 


The present War Memorials Exhibition, opened 
this month within the walls of the Royal Academy, 
is in a sense 7 necessary complement of that 
and which I have already no- 
in these ead when it was opened at the 


which preceded i 
ticed 


(Continued on page 463) 
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On Seeing Things 
YHE ARCHITECT of London laments, in a 
long editorial in a recent that English- 
men, and particularly those who went to the war, 
lack to a great extent the faculty of close observa- 
tion. It cites an instance where an aviator who 
made a successful flight to Australia, and who dur- 
ing the flight was obliged by fog to land at Pisa, 
pathetical!y described his situation as with “nothing 
to do but see the sights.” It further remarks tha: 
many people have made long trips to reach Pisa 
and view the “sights” that this officer aviator re- 

gards as part of an uneventful voyage. 

Perhaps The Architect is unduly harsh with its 
countrymen as lacking the ability intelligently to 
appreciate their environment. The power of well- 
trained observation is born in few men. The fault 
lies in our methods of education that fail to im- 
press the value of seeing things and seeing them 
intelligently. 


issue, 


Someone has said that painters and sculptors are 
not really born as such, that their proficiency in 
their arts is the result of early and correctly 
trained powers of observation. It is further claimed 
that anyone of average intelligence can learn to 
draw or model, if he is early taught to see things 
correctly. It is this one thing,—the power correctly 
to analyze the things one sees—that is the basis of 
all education. 

It was an Englishman, it is said, who on being 
asked if he could play the piano, replied that he 
did not know as he had never tried to. It is abso- 
lutely true that there are many things we could do 
if we would only try to do them. The easiest of 
these is to see things as they are. 

Most of us go through life in a state of intro- 
spection. We do not sufficiently observe with a 
seeing eye. The mental vision is too often turned 
inward. 

A lecturer urged an audience of young people to 
“stand on their hind and look out of their 
eyes.” This provoked a laugh, as something amus- 
ing. But it is a word of advice that everyone might 


legs 





follow with profit, and none more than the archi- 
tectural student. 

The new and improved methods of architectural 
education will certainly teach men to a greater 
extent the value of trained and accurate seeing of 
things. Most men will claim that they possess an 
ability to observe intelligently. Perhaps they have 
that ability, but there is a difference between so- 
called intelligent observation and the accuracy that 
is essential to every student of architecture. We 
may intelligently view a thing and feel that it is 
good, but not everyone may be able accurately to 
state why it is good and give the reasons for that 
conclusion. 

It is this practical element in education in any of 
the arts that is an actual essential. If it were more 
generally taught we would not see so dreary a copy- 
ing of .precedent, but an originality based on ac- 
curate observation combined with the personal ele- 
ment of the observer. 


Good Architecture a Commercial 
Asset 


NE of the greatest educational results achieved 

by architects in this country is that they have 
been able to satisfactorily show to their clients the 
value of good architecture as a commercial asset. 
We do not sufficiently appreciate how large are the 
results achieved, as we are, so to speak, too close to 
the actual field and have not noticed as keenly as 
we might a very decided development. 

It is when an intelligent observer from another 
country visits us for the purpose of studying our 
methods in specific fields, that we awake to the fact 
that many things we regard as “matters of course” 
are of sufficient moment to evoke very warm ex- 
pressions of approval from a foreign visitor. 

An instance in point is found in an address made 
by Mr. Herbert Austen Hall, architect, before a 
recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Hall had but recently returned 
from a visit to the United States. He came here to 
study our department stores. The paper read shows 
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that he certainly possessed a highly trained power 
of accurate observation. The address was very 
favorably received by the distinguished gathering 
on the occasion of this meeting. 


As the result of observation in this country the 
speaker was of opinion that American architects 
had two great advantages. One was that there was 
an immense appreciation of fine architecture in the 
United States, the other that business men consider 
their building as an investment,—something more 
than a mere advertisement. 


In the debate which followed the reading of this 
paper, one of the speakers stated that in this 
country “good architecture was as necessary as day- 
light’”—and that we had come to look upon a fine 
building as almost a necessary accompaniment of 
a fine business. 


The Report of the Housing Com- 
mission of the State of New York 


T is gratifying to note the practical and business- 
like methods pursued by the joint legislative 

Committee on Housing and the Reconstruction 
Commission of the State of New York. In a report 
to Governor Smith, dated March 26, this commit- 
tee outlines the underlying causes that have created 
the great lack of proper housing and suggests cer- 
tain measures that it is believed will speedily and 
effectively correct these things. 

The personnel of the Commission is one to in- 
spire respect for any report it may make. Its 
members are representative men, from the fields of 
finance, real estate, building, architecture and vari- 
ous departments of City and State governments. 

A program of an architectural competition for the 
remodeling of a New York City tenement btock, 
to be held under the auspices of this Commission, 
has been issued. A summary appears on a follow- 
ing page. 

For more than a year the housing situation in 
New York and other large cities has been partic- 
ularly grave. These conditions are, if possible, 
rapidly becoming worse. 

In its report the Commission states that it has 
reached the conclusion that no temporary solution 
should be attempted. That whatever is done should 


be carried forward with a view to the permanent 
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adjustment of these conditions on a basis of exact 
stability. “If,” states this report, “all the money 
available in the New York market and throughout 
the State were put forward tomorrow, it would be 
impossible to build, even in a year, utilizing every 
bit of man-power or material available, 
enough to take care of the shortage.” 


houses 


Realizing this statement as one of fact, the Com- 
mission in its report sets forth a constructive pro- 
gram, which as the work of a group of practical and 
competent men, should be taken with the utmost 
seriousness and carried forward promptly and with- 
out interference. 

Unfortunately, building operations have been of 
late years regarded purely as speculative invest- 
ments. To secure the greatest return from the 
money invested has been the all-absorbing motive. 

It now becomes very certain that if our working 
population is to be properly housed, this speculative 
element will need to become minimized. Certain 
legislative action as regards rent raising is the first 
step towards relieving this speculative control. 


F the investing public can be made to understand 

that speculative building is a very serious menace 
to our economic welfare, such an understanding 
will mitigate the emergency and eventually develop 
a correct policy. 

Now that we have experienced the conditions 
arising from the war, and have been able to learn 
the effects of a protracted stoppage of building to 
supply housing needs, we can with accuracy meas- 
ure the importance of the steadily carried forward 
program of building during the times of peace. 

The more apparent and easily traceable causes 
of the present housing shortage are the lack of ma- 
terials, labor troubles, and the difficulty of securing 
sufficient loaning capital. But these are not really 
the fundamental things that have brought us face 
to face with the economic menace of an acute hous- 
ing shortage. 

The present crisis is really the result, or cul- 
mination of the result, of past tendencies. The con- 
ditions arising from the war have merely accent- 
uated these tendencies. 

We must evolve a new and well formed program 
of correction. The essentials of such a program 
are, it is believed, to be found in this well consid- 
ered report. 
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Notes from London 


(Continued from page 459) 


Victoria and Albert Museum. The present ex- 
hibition—we are informed by the Royal Academy 
War Memorials Committee—has been selected and 
arranged for the purpose of assisting the promoters 
of War Memorials and others interested, by pro- 
viding them with a useful survey of modern work 
by competent artists, and suggesting various forms 
which Memorials may suitably take. 

As my readers may possibly remember my critical 
verdict on the preceding exhibition at South Ken- 
sington was not enthusiastic, and it cannot be said 
that the present exhibition, though very much 
better in every way, reaches the level of its subject, 
which is no less than the adequate recognition in 
terms of plastic art of the heroic sacrifices which 
carried us through the dark days of the recent 
world conflict, and brought us at last: to light and 
safety. 

At the same time it represents a serious effort to 
grapple with a very difficult and interesting prob- 
lem; and in this sense has much to be commended, 
even when it fails to attain the full spiritual signif- 
icance of the subject. One reflection, which here 
comes clearly before us, is the intimate, the inherent 
connection between architecture and the highest 
forms of the sculptor’s art,—a connection which 
has been often overlooked, at any rate in late years, 
in this country, but which runs through all the 
great art of the past, from the Parthenon, through 
the rich entablatures of the Roman period, the 
sculptured groups of Gothic work, in perfect har- 
mony with the lines of shaft or moulding, and 
later in the Italian Renaissance. We find this law 
fully recognized in modern American sculpture, 
notably in the recent work of Daniel Chester 
French, and illustrated more or less directly in 
this exhibition in the designs of several leading 

3ritish architects—of Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Robert S. Weir and Sir Ernest 
George. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, in his small model of the 
“Cenotaph,” which I described in connection with 
the Peace Celebrations, in the impressive and al- 
most overpowering simplicity of the Great War 
Stone, which is being erected in British and Domin- 
ion War Cemeteries abroad, and still more his de- 
lightful design of a War Memorial at Spalding— 
in which the porticoed colonnade with its four great 
cypresses guarding a central memorial seems 
reminiscent of the famous Campo Santo of Pisa— 
shows throughout those qualities of balance and 
style, that fine sense of proportion which, in my 
judgment, insured the success of his much-dis- 
cussed Westminster Cenotaph 
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Mr. Robert Wéeir, in his ambitious “Pantheon 
of the Five Dominions,” in which he is assisted in 
the sculpture by Mr. Gilbert Bayes and in the de- 
sign by Mr. H. Wilson, is emphatic rather than 
impressive. His scheme is that of a circular build- 
ing with a dome like that of Santa Sophia, a fine 
Romanesque porch, and an encircling gallery which 
seems, however, overpowered by the immense dome. 

The Lancing College War Memorial, of which 
I give an illustration, is by Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
P. R. I. B. A., assisted by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 
and shows a great cross finely proportioned and 
placed over the Chapel ; designed by the same archi- 
tects is the Chapel altar and altarpiece of Roedean 
School, a new and prospering women’s college near 
Brighton, which is about the same distance from 
my Sussex home on the east as is Lancing Boys’ 
College on the west. 

As a Worcestershire man two other memorials 
have a special interest for me in the proposed War 
Memorial for Malvern College, designed by Mr. 
Maurice Webb, F. R. I. B. A. and Mr. Walter 
Gilbert, and the Cenotaph, which is already “in 
situ”—in its temporay form—within the precincts 
and under the shadow of our Worcester Cathedral. 
We in Worcestershire are immensely and justifi- 
ably proud of our county regiment, which has a 
great tradition and was highly prized by Welling- 
ton in his Peninsular campaign; it went clean 
through the late war in all the hottest fighting, lost 
terribly, but won immortal glory, one among its 
many achievements being that of hurling back the 
Prussian Guard at Ypres in the most critical mo- 
ment of the whole campaign. The present monu- 
ment, designed by Messrs. H. Rowe and Sons of 
Worcester, bears only the words—THE GLORIOUS 
DEAD. 

Mr. Adrian Jones has a brilliantly clever War 
Memorial for cavalry, which shows Saint George 
with brandished lance over the prostrate dragon, 
saluted by British and Colonial cavalry who ride 
below. Mr. Adrian Jones is a master of the horse 
in movement, and his composition here is good; 
but the design has been not unfairly criticized as 
being too pictorial. It possesses vigour and move- 
ment, but certainly no repose; and these two quali- 
ties in the best work are not surely incompatible. 

The stained glass designs show very strongly the 
influence of the late Sir Edward Burne Jones, 
markedly in such designs as Edward Woore’s car- 
toon of “Saint George” and in C. W. Whall’s de- 
signs for stained glass windows, and yet again 
where these two artists collaborate in eleven car- 
toons for stained glass in Gallery VI. Burne 
Jones himself was an artist of imagination and 
exquisite beauty of line; but we do not want his 
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wonderful type to become a convention in this 
branch of art creation. Most attractive are the 
rolls of honour; and here Jessie Bayes excels in 
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two designs,—that of a personal memorial and a 
Communion Service book, written and decorated 
in black, red and gold. 





City of Birmingham, England, Housing 
Competition. 


Report on Prize Winning Designs 


Messrs. INGALL, BRIDGWATER & PorTER, Architects. 
Birmingham, England. 


HE general lay-out has been planned to suit 

the existing levels of the site and so as to 

avoid unnecessary expense in levelling and 
in deep foundations, while at the same time se- 
curing all the requirements of modern housing, 
and in particular the maximum amount of sunlight 
in the rooms. The houses are grouped round three 
sides of two squares each with a short drive and 
turning space. The 4 houses with 4 bedrooms 
occupy the most prominent positions at the ends of 
the blocks and nearest to the road. Each house has 
a good and sufficient garden both front and back. 

The accommodation asked for has been pro- 
vided in each case, 12 houses having 3 bedrooms 
and 4 houses having 4 bedrooms. The living 
rooms are of the size required; 12 of them have 
windows facing south, and the other 4 have each 
two windows facing east and west, respectively ; 
in all, 14 of the living rooms have two windows 
giving cross ventilation. 

The sculleries are fitted with range, gas cooker, 
copper sink and draining board and table, with 
space for mangle. In two houses the copper and 
mangle are in the covered way. Storage rooms 
for prams or cycles is provided under the stairs. 

Oversight of the garden is obtained from the 
living room and scullery windows. All larders 
are on, and have windows facing the north, except 
two, which face the east. In every house the prin- 


cipal bedroom contains not less than 160 sq. ft. of 
floor area. In 8 of the houses considerable econ- 
omy has been exercised by reducing the area of 
the first floor, while still providing the necessary 
bedroom accommodation. 

The walls to be built of bricks. The general fac- 
ings to be in local red facing bricks, with black 
country facing bricks to plinth, quoins, oversailing 
to eaves and chimney heads. 

The internal walls are 41%” thick with breeze 
concrete slab partitions between first floor rooms, 
where not over ground floor walls. The roof to 
be of deal purlins and rafters, covered with sand 
faced tiles. 

The floors to living rooms, parlors and bedrooms, 
etc., to be of deal joists and boarding. Sculleries, 
larders, water closets and covered ways to have 
g” red quarry floors. Coal places to have blue 
brick floors. 

The joiner’s work and fittings are standardized 
throughout. 

The total cubical contents of the 16 houses meas- 
ured from bottom of footings to half way up roof 
and including all chimneys above roof line is 222,- 
970 cu. ft. 

The estimated cost at 1/i1d per cu. ft. is £12,- 
077.10.10. This is an average of £754.16.11 per 
house. 
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The Housing Problem and Earth Masonry 


By Tuomas CRANE YOUNG 





HAT has blocked the progress of every 
housing project in this country, as well as 
in Europe, the hard fact that under 
present prices of labor and commonly used mate- 
rials it has proved utterly impossible to build even 
the smallest and most modest six-room cottage for 
a sum which, with the cost of the necessary land, 
for a home eco- 


is 


would make the total investment 
nomically possible for the ordinary workman or 
moderately salaried individual. Houses which five 
years ago could easily be built for $4,000 or $5,000 
will now cost $8,000 or $10,000. 

A Congressional committee, reporting on the 
housing activities of the United States Housing 
Corporation, states: “Single houses in Bridgeport, 
Conn., cost $7,263. The average for all houses was 
$5,673.78.” 

It is not stated whether these prices represent a 
complete house or whether such necessary items as 
weather-stripping, electric fixtures, sidewalks, etc., 
were omitted. Probably no profit for the contractor 
nor cost of architectural service were included in 
these figures. And since the time these houses were 
constructed the cost of building has advanced pos- 
sibly as much as 25 per cent. If one takes the aver- 
age quoted price of 
$5,263.78 plus 25% $7,093.00 cost of house, 
Add average price of 


40 ft. lot at $30....1,200.00 cost of lot, 


$8,293.00 cost of house and 
lot. 

It can readily be seen that to pay rent or to own 
this home the occupant should have an income of 
at least $3,500 per year. At $1 per hour and work- 
ing eight hours a day for 300 days a year, one 
could earn only $2,400, which is inadequate income 
for above basis of cost for rent. 

So far as one can learn, every new housing proj- 
ect yet planned or constructed, either in this coun- 
try or in Europe, has been based upon some form 
of tenement or the traditional story and a half cot- 
tage, usually containing five or six rooms and con- 
structed in the customary way of either brick, hol- 
low clay tile, or wood. It would seem, therefore, 
if it is possible to beat the building game, it will 
be necessary to evolve an entirely new type of house 
or find some cheaper material as a substitute. It 
might be possible to evolve the former if architects 
and builders could rid themselves of tradition and 
study the matter as though isolated in a country 
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without the usual facilities of civilization and de- 
pend more upon their ingenuity and the materials 
which nature locally provides. In this way the 
Eskimo invented a cheap and comfortable dwell- 

ing built of ice; so did the early settlers in this 

country, who built of logs; and the early Spaniards 

and Indians of our Western States, who built of 

unbaked clay or adobe. There are abundant ex- 

amples of these earth dwellings in our own country 

which compare favorably with the usual forms of 

construction for durability, looks and comfort. The 

Mission buildings of California are often con- 

structed of this material, as well as many dwellings 

still in use after more than a century of wear. In 

this connection, one wonders why no one thought 

to construct our war cantonments and barracks of 

adobe instead of the unsightly, uncomfortable and 

costly wooden shacks universally used. 

Adobe is a Spanish word from adobar (to plas- 
ter). It is nothing but air-dried brick of larger 
size than usual which may be weatherproofed with 
plaster, and any traveler in Mexico or California 
knows that these buildings are as beautiful as any 
we produce in the same class. 

Many excellent plans for small cottages of the 
conventional American type have been developed by 
the U. S. Shipping Board and also by private archi- 
tects, but as all of these have proved too costly to 
build, at least from a commercial standpoint, some 
new type of home will have to be devised in which 
every superfluous square inch of area and any un- 
necessary feature must be eliminated. Other pos- 
sible economies may yet be found in new processes 
or materials as substitutes for present methods. 
Some years ago Mr. Edison led us to hope for 
much from his concrete house, but so far all forms 
of concrete have proved as costly at least as other 
forms of masonry. 

A recent number of the London Sphere calls at- 
tention to an old form of masonry called “pisé” or 
“cob,” the use of which in housing projects is now 
being considered in England and might be equally 
well applied in this country as an emergency sub- 
stitute. 

Sturgis’ Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing describes it thus: “A cheap masonry of com- 
pressed earth. The most suitable solid for the pur- 
pose is clayey, somewhat sandy, loam and vegetable 
earth. It is mixed with straw or hay to prevent 
it from cracking when it dries. The wall is built 

in sections by means of a movable frame about 
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three feet high and ten feet long, the two sides of 
which are of boards kept apart the thickness of the 
wall. This frame is placed on the wall and between 
the sides the earth is rammed or beaten in four- 
inch layers. When this sort of box is full it is 
taken apart and set up in another place—in some 
parts of France houses of two or three stories are 
built of “pisé.” 

The Sphere states: The earth hardens to an as- 
tonishing extent in the process of drying off; so 
much so that it is sometimes difficult to bore into it 
with an auger. The outer surface of the 
pisé wall can be color-washed or treated in various 
ways. Spraying with hot liquid tar has been tried 
successfully. The natural wall weathers in course 
of time to a very attractive color, and the outer 
surface itself withstands ordinary rain action and 
bad weather. 

When properly waterproofed, there is no reason 
why these earthen buildings should not stand one 
climate as well as another, and certainly our variety 
is not more severe than that of the British Islands 
or of France. 

Of course, there is no data extant as to the cost 
of earthen masonry, but in the present housing 
emergency it would seem worth while to make an 
experiment in constructing a real building with 
earth walls. 

Since writing the above, I am able to present the 
results of some tentative experiments made by 
F. A. Winter, of Robert W. Hunt & Co., testing 
engineers, at my suggestion. The clay was ordi- 
nary clay taken from a local excavation. The loam 
was top soil taken from a vacant St. Louis lot. 
The mixture was dry and tamped into the form by 
hand. 


COMPRESSION TESTS 


SPECIMEN LBS. PER 

N MIX. SIZE. AGE SQ. IN. 
] 2 parts clay—1 loam........ 9x6” 6 days 125 
2 2 parts clay—1l1 loam, mixed 

with straw and _ small 

amount of gypsum 

around the outside.... 9x 6” 6 _ 156 

Average weight—90 Ibs. per cu. ft 
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POUNDS PER SQ. IN. 


6 days. 16 days. 
DS ni eet deh ebeasiaknds 93 130 
2. 5 parts clay—1 cement...........see0. 78 125 
3. 5 parts clay—1l gypsum................ 195 235 
7, De OU Ie. Bac eccesccccceccses 0 20 
Bim, BG GY FORM sc ucnesuccccccns 80 125 


Another experiment was made to ascertain the 
natural surface left by the forms and possible 
methods of waterproofing. Earth consisting of two 
parts clay and one part loam, with a slight addition 
of dry gypsum, was mixed with a little straw cut 
into lengths of about four inches. This was tamped 
by hand into a wooden box about 12 inches square 
by. 3 inches deep. The resulting block when taken 
from the form after seasoning for six days could 
be handled like a stone. The surface in contact 
with the wood form was more perfect than is usu- 
ally obtained with concrete and was of agreeable 
color. The block was plastered on one side with 
ordinary house plaster which, of course, could as 
well have been of the waterproof variety. A part 
of one side was painted with ordinary house paint, 
and other parts were treated with liquid cement and 
with creosote for waterproofing. It appears that 
either of these materials could be successfully used 
and no doubt others not at hand at the time. 

These experiments are by no means exhaustive 
and, therefore, one should be cautious about draw- 
ing too hasty conclusions, but the indications are 
that if a proper technique were developed this ma- 
terial might prove very valuable for small struc- 
tures not requiring great strength and might be of 
particular value for housing projects or farm build- 
ings because of requiring the use of nothing more 
than homemade apparatus and untrained labor. 

I believe the subject would justify a really scien- 
tific investigation by our universities or, perhaps, 
by the Federal Government itself. For, if the re- 
sults of such an investigation were satisfactory the 
information could be spread throughout the coun- 
try by existing channels as the Government now 
does in regard to road building, or other matters 
relating to agricultural subjects, forestry, etc. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Beaux Arts Post 

lhe Beaux Arts Post of the American Legion, Chicago, 
met at the Art Institute, held its first meeting with 150 
former service men and guests in attendance. A 
dinner and several rousing speeches, interspersed 
musical *selections, made a hit with everyone. Mr. 
\ndrew Rebori spoke on the wonderful opportunity open- 
ing up before this post through the union of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and other arts, with particular refer- 
ence to the possibility of bringing them together into 
harmony. Mr. Wick gave an extremely illuminating and 
authoritative discussion of communism and 
syndicalism. 


many 
20K rd 


with 


socialism, 


\ll ex-service men who are interested in architecture or 
any of the arts are urged to attend these meetings 
either as guests or prospective members. Permanent off- 
cers will be elected in the near future, and if the enthusi- 
asm evidenced at the last meeting is any criterion, this is 
bound to be one of the most 
in the city. 


fine 


active and progressive posts 


° ° . 
Roads in the National Forests 

Thirty thousand miles of road, estimated to cost not 
less than $150,000,000, will be needed for the proper pro- 
tection and development of the national forests, according 
to comprehensive road plans which have been prepared, 
says a recent news letter of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Secretary of Agriculture has already approved 
the construction of 5,152 miles, estimated to cost $26,463,- 
000, contingent upon Federal and co-operative funds be- 
coming available. Government expenditures of $15,740,000 
have been authorized for this purpose. 

The roads comprised in the comprehensive road plans 
form the basis of the ultimate national forest road system. 
They are used as main highways, either in connection with 
through routes or to serve important local needs. The 
construction of feeder roads is being largely postponed 
until the primary road system of the national forests is 
completed. 


° i 
New. Zealand Housing Conditions 
Owing to the labor shortage and the building boom in 

New Zealand and Australia, New Zealand lumber mills 

are unable to meet the demand, says the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce in its consular reports. It is 
therefore expected that New Zealand’s importations of 

American oak and Douglas fir will break all records for 

last year, as these lumbers are in great demand for the 

interior furnishing of also a marked 
shortage of Oregon pine 

There seems to be plenty of money for loans for build- 
ing homes in New Zealand, continues this consular report, 
which will enable the vast number of homes already 
planned to be constructed. In fact, the new housing bill 


homes. There is 


Parliament during October provided for sub- 
stantial loans to workers on a 5 per cent basis with one- 
half of 1 per cent rebate for prompt payment, for thirty 
years in the case of wooden houses and 36% for those of 
some other materials. The New Zealand Government re- 
cently added 1,800,000 acres of provincial forest to the 
forest reserve, making a total of 10,500,000 acres, but of 
this the total area of milling value is only 1,371,000 acres. 


passed by 


Building Trades Wages in Middle 
West 


Chicago, Ill—Building trades workmen in Chicago are 
better paid on the average than artisans in similar lines 
in most middle western American cities, concludes the 
Chicago Daily News after making a telegraphic survey 
of seventeen of the principal cities in its section of the 
country. Chicago building trades workers are receiving 
$1 an hour. Nine of the seventeen cities are paying more 
for bricklayers and seven are paying a like amount. Car- 
penters receive $1 an hour in Chicago and are getting 
higher wages in two other cities, Gary and Omaha, while 
in twelve cities they are paid less. Plasterers, structural 
steel workers, plumbers, gas and steam fitters, roofers and 
painters as a rule are receiving higher wages in Chicago 
than in other cities. Peoria and Detroit are paying bonuses 
to secure men. Gary scales are based on Chicago scales, 
although premiums are being paid there for workmen. 
Carpenters at Cincinnati are striking now for $1 and 
$1.25 on May 1; Toledo has a new scale effective April 1 
with 25 per cent increase; Omaha which now 
penters, bricklayers and plumbers $1.12%4 
creased scale effective June 1. 

\ number of the cities state that they have no labor 
shortage now in these trades but expect one when big 
building commences in the next few weeks. Exceptions 
are Grand Rapids, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, where it is 
said that there is a scarcity in all trades and it is difficult 
to employ men. Grand Rapids pays carpenters 90 cents, 
and bricklayers $1.10. The Daily News bases all its fig- 
ures upon the eight-hour day, and presumably started its 
investigation because of the assertion of the Building 
Trades Council that the building trades workers in Chicago 
have been going to other cities to secure higher wages. 


pays car- 
has an in- 


Forest Engineers for India to Make 
Tour in This Country 


\ representative of the British Government visited the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison last week to ar- 
range for a later visit of twelve forest engineers whom 
England is sending to India to establish a forest policy 
there and to solve problems of reforestation, wood utiliza- 
tion, etc., in that richly forested country. They will make a 
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tour of the United States in the Summer and will spend 
some time at the Forest Products 


Laboratory 
methods, tests, etc. 


studying 


Keep the Cement Sacks at Work 


One empty sack at the cement mill is worth any number 
of them lying idle in dealers’ or users’ hands all over the 
country in so far as shipment of 
the Portland Cement 
servation of these utilities. 


cement is concerned, 
\ssociation in urging con- 
Like many other kinds of cot- 
ton goods cement sacks are scarce. 


states 


If every idle cement 
sack in the country were returned to the plant which sent 


it out, there would be considerable relief of the present 
shortage both of cement and sacks. 
Besides, cement sacks cost money—money which is not 


working as long as these sacks are kept idle 

This condition is simply another one of those seemingly 
trifling items of neglect, which in its own 
tributing to keeping the wheels of industry 
as regularly and as smoothly as is desired. 

If a cement plant ships 1,000,000 barrels of cement a 
year in sacks, 4,000,000 sacks are necessary to take care of 
this shipment. 


way is con 


from moving 


Under actual conditions when shipments 
are made every day, the cement plant at the end of a year 
would find itself short of a very large number of sacks 
because dealers or cement users have not returned all they 
received. The following year it would, therefore, be nec- 
essary to supplement the stock of sacks by purchasing new 
ones. Sooner or later sacks are to be lost 
through neglect put to improper use and 
thereby permanently kept from being again used as cement 
containers. 


some certain 


or because 
No one knows exactly what becomes of them, 
but it means money lost to the careless 

Many building 


user 
and highway contractors have shown 
commendable enterprise in purchasing and storing during 
the past Winter large quantities of cement in anticipation 
of immediate need when the construction season opens 
Naturally this has temporarily prevented the circulation of 
many cloth sacks. Nevertheless, there are enough empty 
sacks in users’ and dealers’ possession throughout the coun- 
try, which, if returned to the cement mills, would make the 
number held out of circulation through storage of cement 
relatively insignificent. 

Cloth cement sacks represent an outlay 
the user until he has returned them for 
they are not returned promptly the cement 
must provide for new containers. 
necessary waste containers 
manufactured and than would actually be 
if every cement sack were kept at work. 


of money 
credit, and if 
manufacturer 
his represents an un- 
more 


by 


because far must be 


used necessary 


Finishing Attic Rooms to Relieve 
Housing Congestion 


Housing congestion is so acute in Chicago that the 
finishing of attic rooms is receiving the attention of build- 
ing authorities in that city. It is estimated that there are 
in Chicago about 180,000 attic rooms which can be fin- 
ished and made livab'le, accommodating 200,000 lodgers. 
If these rooms are finished and made attractive at an 


average cost of $600 each and rented for an average of 


$10 per month, the gross return would represent 20 
per cent on the investment, the total investment being 
$108.000,000. 


While housing laws do not permit the cooking or living 
quarters in the third of frame buildings, 
most of these rooms 


st ry 
would 


in which 
they might permit of 


exist, 
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sleeping quarters and the rental be 


would 

he rooms could be properly finished and insulated so 
that they may not be too hot in Summer or too cold in 
Winter and halfway measures in remodeling them will not 


very modest. 


be profitable in the long run. If adequately done, they 
will assist the permanent resident in meeting higher rent 
problems and will help relieve the present congestion. The 
question of finishing attic rooms may 


be protitably con- 
sidered by other cities. 


By Airplane to San Francisco 

Delegates desiring to travel by airplane or dirigible, in- 
stead of by special train to the Seventh National Foreign 
Trade Convention which will held at San Francisco 
May 12 to 15, are requested to send in their applications 
at an early date to O. K. Davis, Secretary of the National 
Foreign ‘Trade Council, 1 New York 
City. 


be 


Hanover Square, 

Offer to transport any delegate by means of airplane or 
dirigible, “from his domicile, place of business or habita- 
tion, to San Francisco,” 
ceived from Byron B 
United States F 


is contained in a letter just re- 
Smith, Manager of the 
idelity and Guaranty Company of Chicago, 
one of the active members of the Aero Squadron Training 
Corps, Inc., Ill. Mr. Smith has arranged to furnish upon 
request the exact cost of transportation, pilots’ expense, 
etc 


Foreign 


\t the Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention held 
in Chicago last year, there was a final declaration in favor 
of promoting commercial aviation and commercial aviation 
is also expected to play an important part in the program 
of the coming convention at San Francisco. 


° ee o.* ° 7 . : 
Housing Condition in New York 
[hat rent profiteering should be regulated without ham- 

pering the ownership of property is the attitude taken by 

the Real Iéstate Board in New York. according to advices 
from the State capital 


The legislative representative of 
this 


board is quoted as saying, “The housing situation in 
New York City and in every city in the United States its 
acute. The high forced by organized labor 
drawn heavily country workers and has over- 
crowded New York State alone there are 
houses as a result of the drift 
toward the cities, whereas, in contrast, in New York City 
200,000 apartments are to meet the demand 
Crowded conditions necessitated the construction of 50,000 
apartments in 1919 and 1920 in New York City. vet last 
year only 1,183 new apartments were built. In 1915 there 
were 934,822 apartments in Greater New York; in 1919 
there were 982,015, an increase of only about 48,000 in 


wages 
upon the 
the cities In 

over 25,000 vacant farm 


has 


needed 


five years. 


Male and Female Shade Trees 


This is the time of year when the planting of shade 

trees is being considered. But care is needed in the 
species selected, and any city where cottonwoods are used 
for shade trees must be careful,if danger is to be averted. 
to plant only male trees, according to the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, which has prepared spe- 
cial bulletins on shade tree planting. 
The cottonwood is not the only tree which proves the 
old adage about the deadliness of the female of the 
species, for the gingko is dangerous in a more serious 
degree than the cottonwood. 











THE 





The female of the cottonwood is under the ban of many 
cities, because of its distribution. of cotton, which clings 
to screens, making them unsightly and generally litters 
up the locality. In Albuquerque, N. M., for instance, 
there is a new city regulation providing for the destruction 
within ten years of hundreds of female cottonwoods and 
their replacement with male trees. 

The female of the gingko species, however, is really 
dangerous, for its fruits form a slippery and dangerous 
substance, which is actually dangerous to pedestrians when 
thickly strewn upon a walk, and to some people the fruit 
is actually dangerous to the touch. This is so generally 
recognized that only the male of this species is planted 


in New York State 


Fuel Value of Wood 


Two pounds of dry wood of any non-resinous species 
have about as much heating value as a pound of good 
coal. Speaking in tons and cords, a ton of coal may be 
taken as the equivalent in heating value of one cord of 
heavy wood, one and one-half cords of medium-weight 
wood, or two cords of light wood. 

The following table, resulting from of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., is an approxi- 
mation of the number of cords of seasoned wood of vari- 
ous kinds needed to give the same amount of heat as a ton 


research 


of coal, on the basis of 80 cubic feet of wood, with a 
moisture content of 15-20 per cent. to the cord: 
(hickory ash 
| oak elm 
l cord <~ beech locust = 1 ton coal 
| birch longleaf pine 
Lhard maple cherry 
(shortleaf pine Douglas fir 
14 cords < western hemlock sycamore — 1 ton coal 
(red gum soft maple 
bwreed cypress ] 
redwood basswood 
2cords - > == 1 ton coal 


spruce 
white pine 


poplar 
| catalpa 
Resin gives twice as much heat as wood, weight for 
weight. Hence such woods as the pines and firs have 
more heating power per ton than non-resinous woods. 
The resinous woods in the table are considered as having 
an average amount of resin (15 per cent). 

The fuel value of wood depends in many cases not alone 
but also upon such qualities as 


upon its heating power, 
from smoke, and 


rapid burning, freedom 


easy ignition, 
uniform heat. As a rule soft woods burn more readily 
than hard woods, and light woods more readily than 


heavy woods. The pines give a quicker, hotter fire and 
are consumed in a shorter time than birch: whereas birch 
gives a more intense flame than oak. On the other hand, 


oak gives a very steady heat. 


Town of Biltmore Sold 


Sale of Biltmore, near Asheville, N. C., built nearly a 
quarter of a century ago by the late George W. Vander- 
bilt as a model town, was announced. The amount for 
the town adjoining Mrs. George W.-Vanderbilt’s Summer 
home of the same name was not announced. The Southern 
Railway is said to have plans for a $2,000,000 passenger 
station for Asheville on the Biltmore site. 
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Business “‘Art’’ Criticized 

Joseph Pennell spoke at a recent luncheon of the Poor 
Richard Club on “Art and the Business Man.” When he 
had finished his attack on billboards, posters, newspaper 
comics, advertising and magazines, he was answered by 
Karl Bloomingdale, vice-president of the club, who said 
Mr. Pennell’s speech was like mince pie—he liked it im- 
mensely but it did not agree with him. 

“The billboard is the curse of America,’ Mr. Pennell 
said. “The United States has been grabbed by a gang of 
thieves and robbers, who have robbed it of its beauty. It 
is as much a crime to steal beauty as it is to steal a man’s 
pocketbook.” 


Making Use of the Landscape 


people out into the landscape, writes 
That is one of their 
greatest services to society. are a few figures to 
show the extent of such recreation. They are taken from 
a private letter from one of the national forests officials 


\utomobiles get 
Frank A. Waugh in Civic Comment. 
Here 


California. He 
“My entire Summer was devoted to recreation work in 
the field. California had the greatest Summer recreation 
crowd ever known. Every resort and camp full to 
overflowing. We estimate that one million people visited 
the forests of California the past season. About 90 per 
cent of the forest travel was by auto; the remaining 10 
per cent by train, horse vehicles or on foot. The auto 
parties averaged about four persons per machine, and 
about 85 per cent of the travelers were campers, 
and the other 15 percent stopped at resorts and hotels. 
lo give you an idea of the travel on special occasions, the 
auto visitors to Lake Tahoe on July 3 and 4 may be cited. 
By actual count, 10,000 automobiles went to the lake on 
the Lincoln Highway on the above dates This is some 
travel for mountain roads that reach elevations of 8,000 
feet. Our camp grounds were entirely inadequate to 
handle the crowds, and we are now developing more camps 
as rapidly as funds will permit.” 

From which report many important inferences may be 
drawn, such as: The public like a good landscape when 
they can get in a combination of good public reservation 
and good roads works most satisfactorily; the work of 
public foresters in providing good safe camp grounds 
meets a large need. 


In Says: 


was 


forest 


Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., Meeting 


The March meeting of the Illinois Chapter, A:I.A., was 
well attended, the special business for the evening being 
the election of delegates to the annual convention of the 
institute at Washington, D. C., May 4, 5 and 6 next. 

Delegates chosen are: I. K. Pond. past president, ex 
officio; Richard E. Schmidt, director, ex officio; Henry K. 
Holsman, chapter president, ex officio; Albert Moore Saxe, 
chapter secretary, ex officio: N. Max Dunning, F. E 
Davidson, Herbert Foltz, Charles Herrick Hammond, 
Emery Stanford Hall, Elmo C. Lowe, George W. Maher, 
Victor A. Matteson, George C. Nimmons, Dwight H. 
Perkins, Frederick W. Perkins. Alternates in the order of 
their election John A. Armstrong, John Reed Fugard. 

The meeting passed a resolution asking that the City 
Council take no action on the proposed height of build- 
ings ordinance until the proposed zoning commission had 
reported. 

The business session was followed by an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Egyptian Art and Architecture,” by Dr. Thomas 
D. Allen, of the University of Chicago 
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New York Society of Architects 


The March meeting of the New York Society of Archi- 
tects was held on the evening of the 16th. 

Among the matters discussed was the Dodge-Leninger 
bill now before the New York Legislature conferring on 
the Board of Appeals the power to reverse orders of the 
Tenement House Commissioner. The Tenement House 
Committee of the society was ordered to take up the 
question of the creation of a Board of Appeals from deci- 
sions of the Tenement House Commissioner. 

Attention was called to the bills now pending at Albany 
providing for increased interest rates on mortgages. It 
was the sense of the meeting that this would be most 
unfortunate, as it would raise rents still higher. The so- 
ciety will have a representative at the hearing to speak 
against this bill. 

A nominating committee was appointed to select candi- 
dates for office for the coming the 
conference in May. 


election at annual 


New York to Take Possession 
of Niagara Gorge 


A bill providing for the resumption by the State of the 
water power of the Niagara gorge has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Conservation Commission and will be 
pressed to passage. 

The bill provides for a bond issue of $15,000,000, which 
will necessitate a referendum. If the bond issue is author- 
ized, it will enable the State to proceed with the develop- 
ment of of the most economical and largest water 
power projects in this country. One hundred and sixty- 
five thousand horsepower will be generated, which will 
overcome the acute shortage of power in all of the western 
part of the State, and will insure an adequate return to the 
State treasury from this great natural resource. 

The proposed legislation corrects the mistakes of the 
legislatures of 1890, 1893, 1894 and 1902, which gave away 
absolutely free the most valuable water power rights of 
the country, and thus is similar in its results to the can- 
cellation of the diversion rights in the Long Sault of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Unless the State can regain control of the waters of the 
Niagara gorge, the companies chartered years ago, but 
unproductive for a quarter of a century, will remain in 
complete possession of their unearned privileges, and, if 
these companies can obtain permits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment they will reap returns which ought rightfully to go 
to the people of the State. 

The program provides that the State seil the power to 
the highest bidders, preference being given to municipali- 
ties. The State would thus not enter upon the compli- 
cated experiment of distribution, leaving that to private 
enterprise or municipalities, and confining its own work 
to the comparatively simple operation of the power plant. 


one 


Annual Convention of the American 
Civic Association 


The sixteenth annual convention of the American Civic 
Association will be he'd in Amherst, Mass., October 13, 
14 and 15, 1920. The meeting will be held as a part of 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

3ecause the village of to-day will be the town of to- 
morrow, important attention will be given to the subject 
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of country and village planning. 
neighboring New England States afford splendid examples 


Massachusetts and the 


of the ideal village. Interesting and instructive automobile 
trips will be planned for the delegates and historic towns 
in the neighborhood of Amherst will be visited. The 
character of the program, emphasizing, as it will, rural 
and village improvement, will be in interesting contrast to 
the program of the fifteenth annual convention, which dealt 
almost exclusively with the question of the big city. The 
program committee has recently been appointed, with Dr. 
John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., as chairman. Dr. 
Nolen will be very glad to receive suggestions for special 
features of the program. The tentative program will be 
issued early in the Summer. 


Personals 


C. E. Richardson, formerly of McKim, Mead & White, 
and later with Bliss & Faville, of San Francisco, has ac- 
cepted a position with Messrs. Temple & Burrows, archi- 
tects, of Davenport, Iowa. 


William J. Todd and Harry T. Miller have formed a 
partnership as architects and engineers, with offices in 
the Masonic Building, Phoenix, Ariz. They desire to re- 
ceive trade literature and manufacturers’ catalogs, 
ples, ete. 


sam- 


Erle J. Osborne, 2026 Jackson street, San Francisco, 
has opened offices at 821 Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
for the practice of architecture 


James H. Hoose, formerly of Bakersfield, 
ticing architecture in Modesto. 
teenth street. 


is now prac- 


His address is 818 Thir- 


Ralph Wyckoff, of Salinas and Watsonville, Cal., and 
Hugh C. White, formerly with Lewis P. Hobart, have 
formed a partnership for the practice of architecture, with 
offices in Salinas, Cal. 

Charles Howatt Biggar has resumed the practice of 
architecture in Bakersfield, Cal., after serving Uncle Sam 
for a period of two years as an officer in the Engineers’ 
Corps. Mr. Biggar would like to receive catalogues and 
other trade literature from manufacturers of building ma- 
terials. 

Charles F. Masten and William W. Hurd have formed 
a partnership for the practice of architecture, and have 
taken offices on the sixth floor of the Foxcroft Building, 
San Francisco. 

Koch & Wagner, architects, have moved from 
street to the Chamber of Commerce 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


26 Court 


3uilding, 32 Court 


Wm. H. Mersereau, architect, has moved from 32 Broad- 
way, New York, to Oakwood Heights, Staten Island, New 
York, where catalogues are desired. 


George Awsumb, Chicago architect, has become asso- 
ciated with Charles O. Pfeil, 1403 Union & Planters Bank 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., under the firm name Charles 
O. Pfeil, architect, George Awsumb, associate. 


Catalogues 
are requested. 


Warren W. Day has returned from overseas with Les 
Foyers du Soldat of the French Army and has reopened 
offices at 527 Main street, Peoria, III. 
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HIRE is no doubt but that the method of financing 

home construction which known as “The Detroit 
Plan” is proving to be the most practical and influential 
yet conceived. It is a plan not conceived upon philanthropic 
grounds, but within strictly business lines. It not an 
emergency measure for a temporary good, but the plan of 
an institution which is to be of permanent value to the 
community and which expects to pay a reasonable profit 
to the investors. To everyone it has been only too appar- 
ent that there is a sentimentality in the minds of many 
who discuss the building problem. The movers of the 
Detroit Plan, however, have steered an even course be- 
tween this danger and the fault of the hard and fast sys- 
tem already in existence in the American cities. They have 
recognized that there is but one possible way to provide 
houses for a certain number of the people in a large in- 
dustrial center and that is to build them and give them te 
such people on some rent paying basis. 
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The corporation, which has a capital of three million, 
has twenty-seven directors representative of the manufac- 
turing, industrial and banking interests of the city—meeting 
monthly. There is an executive committee of six which 
revolves out of the directorate, two every four months 
meeting weekly. The officers are a President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Vice-President and Treasurer, Vice-President 
and Secretary, the President and Treasurer being con- 
tinuously active in the business. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock were secured at a 
series of luncheon meetings to which a selected list of 
business men and financiers were invited. The method of 
apportioning the subscriptions has been that the manufac- 
turer or business man has subscribed on the basis of the 
number of men and women employed in his office, store 


















or shop: 






$25.00 per 
20.00 per 
15.00 per 
12.50 per 
10.00 per 


employee 
employee 
employee 
employee 
employee 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


the first 500 or any part, at 
the next 501 to 1000 at 

the next 1001 to 5000 at 
the next 5001 to 20,000 at 
over 20,000 at 











There are two general divisions of the business: the 
Financial Division and the Division of Plans and Con 
tracts. Under these divisions are several sub-sections such 
as an Application and Developing Department to receive 
and investigate applications as to credit, employment, lot 
engineering and lot appraisal; a Legal Department for 
passing upon and making all necessary papers; a Clearance 
Committee; a Loan Committee and a Securities Depart- 
ment for the handling of securities used in revolving the 
funds. In the Plans and Construction Division there is a 
section for making plans and specifications, one for con- 
tracts and estimates and one for building and inspection. 

The plan does not finance the completion of houses al 
ready ‘in the course of construction and grants no loans 
unless the corporation controls and supervises the building 
















operations. For the present loans are confined to an 
amount not in excess of $6,000 for a single house. All 
interest charges are at the rate of 6 per cent. 

HERE are three general classes of business: The 





Banking Plan, the Operation Plan, and the Contrac- 
Financing Plan. The Banking Plan for those 





tors’ is 
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applicants who either own lots or who wish to purchase 
a lot in some specific locality. Such applicants are not 
restricted in the use of building plans; they mst, how- 
ever, submit bids from recognized contractors that will 
establish the fact that the desired house is to be built at 
a price covered by such amount of money as is authorized 
as a loan. If there is uncertainty as to the ability of 
the contractor, the corporation's estimator secures competi- 
tive bids. If the bid is higher than-the authorized loan, 
no attempt is made to alter the applicant’s plans so that 
the price may be reduced, but the corporation presents 
one of its own plans for a building which can be erected 
within the allotted amount. 

The corporation loans up to 80 per cent of the total 
amount involved in the transaction as represented by the 
combined appraised value of the lot and cost of the home. 
The applicant deeds his lot to the corporation, loan is then 
made and contract of sale is made between the applicant 
and the corporation for an amount covering both the 
value of the lot and the building to be placed on it, the 
applicant being credited with the appraised value of his lot 
and any additional cash that he may have paid. 

The houses are huilt as a rule under standardized plans, 
and it has been found that the savings in some cases have 
amounted from twelve to fifteen hundred dollars on a six 
thousand dollar operation. 

It is thought that the payment for the home should be 
accomplished in ten to twelve years. The client also pays 
the expenses of the transaction, which are figured to 
amount to $67.50, within the first year; if paid in cash at 
the time of signing the contract a cash discount of 5 per 
cent is allowed. 

The Operation Plan: In order to get houses erected 
more quickly, the corporation purchases vacant lots and 
erects groups of houses simultaneously which are dis- 
posed of to applicants at prices from $3,500 to $4,500 under 
the same general provisions as in the Banking Plan. 

The Contractors’ Financing Plan: The savings banks 
and trust companies are unable to fully meet the extraordi- 
nary demand for first mortgage loans, therefore the corpo- 
ration is prepared to finance contractors on new operations 
by advancing cash to them. The building plans must be 
acceptable and the operation subject to general examina- 
tion and inspection. Loans are ‘not considered where the 
price of a single house is in excess of $6,000 and the basis 
of all loans is upon the appraisal by the corporation con- 
sidered in connection with the cost figures to which is 
added a profit of approximately 15 per cent, this total 
constituting the sale price of the property. 

Loans are made on contractors’ collateral notes for 
periods not exceeding three years at 6 per’ cent per year, 
payable semi-annually : 

65 per cent on the sale price of the property when 

10 to 15 per cent down payments are made; 

70 per cent on the sale price of the property when 

15 to 20 per cent down payments are made; 

75 per cent on the sale price of the property when 

20 to 25 per cent down payments are made. 

Deed and land contract covering the sale of property is 
to be assigned and deposited with the corporation as col- 











lateral for the loan. 





required. 








tractor pays all legal deepartment charges. 









own market for its disposal. It is 





necessary, 







as purchaser and not a prospective speculator. 


O 







were completed. 





The report of the President of the 


House 
Corporation to the stockholders says: 







the housing requirements. The whole effort is 
only by the amount of capital that is available. 






enterprise, backed by a type of collateral that is beyond 
question and on which it can earn at least 6 per cent per 
annum from the date of investment. It is difficult to 
imagine how capital could be invested in a safer way, and 
could, under any circumstances, accomplish greater good 
for the city as a whole and many individual house builders 
in particular.” 










(By Special ¢ respondence to THE AMERICAN 
CHICAGO Strikes of stockyard 
switchmen, and city hall employes; increase 
members of the building trades unions of 
$1.25 an hour; steady increase in lumber pr 
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employes, 





railroad 





In 





wages to 
$1 to 
ices; a boost 
in money rates to the legal state limit of 7 per cent; and 
a suggestion from local that voters should 
decline to approve additional municipal issues for public 
works do not furnish a very rosy outlook to the general 
situation in Chicago this week. 

And last week’s real estate transfers broke all pre- 
vious records, totaling more than 2,000 with an aggregate 
consideration of $6,000,000, or $3,000,000 above last year. 
Not the least interesting 
the 
marily 





from 







economists 







vet 

















feature of the whole situation 
undoubted fact that the shortage of labor is pri 
a result of the shortening of the working day and 
the decreased efficiency of labor. 


is 




















Leading contractors say 
that no reduction in the cost of construction may be ex 
pected for a long time. 











The continued shortage of cars, 
high wages, and limited production have caused many to 
urge those contemplating building to build now. Never- 
theless, it is generally known that promoters of many large 
projects are seriously considering abandonment of their 















































plans. 

The “vicious circle” of high prices and high wages con- 
tinues. People are spending as never before, apparently 
under the impression that the present level will be main 
tained indefinitely. That there is a shortage of labor i 


18 
generally admitted, as is the fact that production falls far 
short of the demand. It is safe to say that conditions are 
not growing better. It should also be added that 
there is evidence of growing unrest here during the last 
week. Incidentally, in the clothing trade, pocket makers 
are now threatening a strike unless given an increase in 
pay. 











any 









Chicago, with its enormous alien population, reflects the 
labor situation more nearly than any other large city in 
the country and is the first to feel the effeect of the steady 
emigration to Europe. 
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Monthly payments of not less than 
1 per cent of the sale price, less the down-payment, are 
At the time of closing the transaction the con- 


Contractors buy their own lots, building the type of 
house with which they are most familiar and provide their 
however, 
for the contract to have the approval of the corporation 
as to location and type of house and to show a home owner 


N September 20th, 16 houses were contracted and 
10 under construction; on December 20th, 550 houses 
had been contracted, 300 were under construction and 91 


Financing 
“Our organization. 
as now operating, can project its activities in an almost 
unlimited manner, thus making it possible to fully meet 
limited 

Such 
capital can find the safest kind of investment through this 
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(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
SAN FRANCISCO:—The “own your move- 
ment seems to be gaining impetus here. Whether this is 
due substantially or even indirectly to the vigorous cam- 
paign which has been waging in San Francisco for the 
past few weeks against alleged rent profiteering, particu~ 


home” 


larly on the part of downtown apartment houses and 
hotels cannot be ascertained, but this reflection on down- 
town housing facilities is held responsible by some of the 
building interests for the marked interest shown in resi- 
dential properties in the outlying districts. 

Several large building projects have been announced 
during the past week for extensive development work in 
desirable residential sections of the city. Prominent among 
them may be mentioned the plans for the erection of one 
hundred and fifty new homes in the Sea Cliff district. 
Over $90,000 is being expended in paving the streets and 
the building of sidew: 





ks and curbs in conjunction with 
this development project. Plans have been completed for 
some of the new homes, and others are in the hands of 
the architects, prices ranging from $20,000 to $30,000 on 
many of them. It is announced that the materials entéring 
into the construction of the higher class residences will 
be of exceptional quality. Instead of the customary white 
pine, Southern gum, and other woods used in low-priced 
houses mahogany will be employed in many cases. 


While the situation is easing up a little, as far as getting 
supplies of certain materials is concerned, this feature of 
the building program here is 


still causing more or less 
uneasiness. 


Steel deliveries are slow, the lumber supply 
is low, and the brick and tile plants in the vicinity, on 
which the local market is dependent for supplies, report a 
rush of business which makes it difficult to keep up on 
” deliveries. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE :—Weakness in the fir lumber market, firm- 
ness in steel products, particularly as to small essentials, 
refusal of the mills to accept new orders preceding the 
third quarter of the year and a slowing down of the busi- 
ness and home construction demand, were the outstanding 
events of the week in the construction life of the North 
Pacific Coast territory. 

Prices generally have remained rigid without perceptible 
fluctuations in costs, although the difficulty of getting de- 
livery has not softened. Jobbers report a slowing up in 
the inquiry for brick, cement, plaster board and tile. Labor 
is plentiful, and there are today no perplexing industrial 
problems for the employer. Bank clearings locally indi- 
cate a reduction in unnecessary expenditures, and, while 
financial men regard the symptom as a healthy one, they 
realize that it is not ultimately conducive to great con- 
struction work. 

The most baffling problem of all for the jobber of build- 
ing essentials is that of all kinds of nails, particularly the 
smaller sizes. Eastern mills, 
state that they 
when they 
materials. 


pressed for their attitude, 
are not eager for orders for finer grades 


can move capacity production 


in the larger 

Jobbers who have perennially led and who have taken 
their profits on the volume basis are receiving a carload 
of nails every two weeks, but this delivery is made from 
the warehouses on emergency and business is not being 
accepted for shipment on arrival. 


It is necessary to dis- 
tribute the 


to many jobs. Similar conditions 
prevail as to the pipe trade, although it has become difficult 
now to secure both large and small sizes. 


slow in arriving, and 


pittances 


Steel bars are 


must the ration plan. 


go under 


Nails advanced 50 cents per cwt. this week. 
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of Estimating 


Present Methods of Duplication of Effort in Estimating Involve Tremen- 
dous Waste—Quantity Survey Should Be Furnished by Owner With 
Plans and Specifications—Would Eliminate Needless 
Expense and Insure Uniform Basis for Bidding 


By HeENry K. HOLSMAN, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CHAPTER OF THE A. I. A. CuIcaco 


OUR chairman has asked me 
about the architect’ 
pense of 
you as 


to talk to you 
~ attitude toward the “Ex- 
Estimating.” I need not say to 
a body of that the architects 
conservative 


contractors 
bound to be 
it comes to adopting some doing 
things. There is always apprehension that any 
change is urged for the advantage of 
For a good length of 
be questioned to see whether 
thing in it that is of general good, 


as a class are when 


new way of 


somebody 
else. time a proposal may 
there is really any- 
or that would 
not be of some particular advantage to those who 
make the proposition. 
The architect's attitude 
vations might be 


in general toward inno- 
likened to the attitude that is 
generally considered characteristic of the people 

Italy. A number of years ago when I superin- 
tended a building here in Chicago, I had reason to 
come in contact with workmen of this nationality, 
and my own observations were borne out by those 
of my superior who had had a great deal of ex- 
perience. When one Italian sees two other Italians 
talking or discussing 
imagines that they are 
iainst him. 


something, he 
hatching 


immediately 
some conspiracy 

There are many of us who have been for a long 
time trying to break down some of the prejudices 
in the minds of the architects opposed to co-operat- 
ing with the builders, and also opposed to meeting 
and co-operating with the laborers and helpers. 

«Address given before the Building Contractors’ Di- 
vision of the recent National Conference on Construction 
of the Associated General Contractors of America. 
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TREMENDOUS WASTE IN ESTIMATING 


RCHITECTS have realized for a long time 
A that there is a tremendous amount of waste in 
the present method making up estimates. The 
burden is said to be borne by the contractors, but as 
a matter of fact the contractors asa whole must pass 
it on to the community, and the architect is justified 
in co-operating with you in an effort to eliminate 
that waste as soon as possible, on the ground that it 
would eliminate an unnecessary charge against the 
community. When the architect fails to take off 
the quantities for a job before giving out the plans 
to ten different contractors and asking for bids, 
the estimating that must be done on that one job 
is ten times more estimating than would have been 
necessary, so far as quantity is concerned, if the 
architect had given the contractors a survey of the 
materials that would be required to be left in place 
in the building when the building is finished. 

Now, the 


mating, in 


cost of estimating, 
our 
nated from the 


or expense of esti- 
judgment cannot be entirely elimi- 
contractors’ The cost of 
selling your product, your experience, your ability, 
must be borne by your trade much the same in 
contracting as in selling any article of merchandise. 

The situation of the buyer in the building field 
may be summed us as follows: Presumably the 
owner has gone to the architect and has had the 
architect make plans and _ specifications for ap- 
proximately the kinds of materials he wants to 
get. He then hands these plans and specifications 
to the contractor for his experience in estimating 
and for putting together a structure so that it can 


expense. 
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be used efficiently. In that case the owner has set 
down the kinds of material that he wants, and 
has presumably paid for that much of the cost of 
selling as disiinguished from the prices ordinarily 
employed in the commercial world. 

But he still falls a little short in our estimation. 
Fe gives the contractor plans and specifications laid 
out in the general way, but he might have gone into 
the estimating end of the matter and given the gen- 
eral contractor a quantity survey of the plans and 
specifications, which would make it much easier and 
less hazardous for the seller to price the commodi- 
ties. 

CONCLUSIONS OF JOINT CONFERENCE 
T is with that thought that the Joint Conference 
on Payment for Estimating Construction Work, 

which is composed of a committee of your organi- 
zation, one from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and one from Engineering Council, formu- 
lated the resolutions that I shall now take up. Two 
meetings -were held by the Conference, at which 
the subject of the expense of estimating was dis- 
cussed at great length. The resolutions adopted 
are as follows: 

WHEREAS, there is great economic waste in the present 
usual methods of individual estimating of the same quan- 
tities by several different bidders on the same project, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, that the following are the conclusions 
of this conference: 

First, That any system of duplication of effort in esti- 
mating, wherein each bidder separately estimates the quan- 
tities, should be condemned. 

There are many reasons, which you know better 
than I, why such methods of estimating should be 
condemned. But what comes to my mind just now 
as most important is that the largest part of the 
great variation in bids on a structure is not due 
to the difference in prices that contractors place 
on materials, but is due to the variation in the 
estimates of the quantity of material and labor that 
would be necessary to carry out the plans and 
specifications. The commonest complaint is: “I 
got that contract because I made a mistake—I 
left out the floor.” That alone is enough to show 
that the system should be condemned—that it is an 
economic waste. 

Then, if there is an average of ten bidders on 
one job, or if every contractor on the average must 
bid on ten jobs to get one, manifestly there is ten 
times as much effort expended as is necessary. It 
is also manifest from our point of view that if the 
quantities for the job were taken off in a sys- 
tematic manner according to a system universally 
adopted by the contractors, and if the quantities 
were taken off under the supervision of the architect 
who makes the drawings and the specifications, the 
quantities then would be more apt to correspond 
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with what is expected by the architect than if they 
were taken off by some individual who never saw 
the tracings and specifications before. 

If it is specified that all contractors shall bid on 
this bill of quantities, or on this quantity survey and 
none other, they have at least one common thing 
fixed. Under the present method, each bidder may 
submit a proposal on a different schedule, based 
upon the way his estimators have interpreted the 
plans and specifications, and upon the care taken 
to include everything called for. 
FURNISHING SCHEDULE OF 
QUANTITIES 
the 


RECOM MEND 


HE second section of 


follows: 


resolutions is as 


All competitive bids should be based upon a detailed 
schedule of quantities prepared from a survey of the 


plans and specifications, and submitted therewith, the costs 
of the preparation of such survey of quantities to be borne 
by the owner. 

The only comment [ have to make on this is 
that we all agree that if the buyer, the owner, is 
going to go to the trouble of having the plans and 
specifications prepared, it is logical that he should 
go further and get a comprehensive bill of material 
of quantity survey that could be easily priced. 

In considering the value of a quantity survey, 
we realize that it will be necessary gradually to 
work out a standard practice. Quantities must be 
so listed that the bidder, when he uses them in 
preparing his bid, along with the plans and speci- 
fications, can understand just what will be needed, 
and can judge accurately as to the labor cost of 
the work. 

The third part of the resolution bears upon pay- 
ment for pricing the work and states: 

While the owner should furnish a quantity survey as the 
basis of bids and contracts, and should submit them with 
the plans and specifications, and should pay for the same 
amounts to the bidder, the bidder should make no charge 
to the owner for submitting proposals based on said plans, 
specifications and quantity survey. 

While the owner should furnish a quantity sur- 
vey to contractors as a basis of bids, we do not feel 
that, in addition to this, he should pay each con- 
tractor for pricing the quantities and for the vari- 
ous items of overhead that bidding on projects en- 
tails. 


There is undoubtedly an economic gain result- 
ing from the preparation of a quantity survey by 
only one individual or institution instead of by five 
or ten as the case may be, provided these quantities 
are guaranteed to be correct enough for bidding 


purposes. Even if the quantity survey says that 
there is less material required by the plans and 
specifications than will be necessary, so long as it 
affords an equitable basis for bidding, it has served 
its purpose in a large measure. Adjustment of the 
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contract price may be made to correct errors to 
orrespond to actual conditions, either before the 
ontract is signed or as the work proceeds. 

But when the owner and buyer has gone that 
far, he says, “This will do for the basis of bidding; 
here is something that you can give us your prices 
on. But we feel we ought not to go further as 
buyer, and so we will not pay you for putting 
prices on these quantities.” 

In other words, if we were to say that the owner 
should pay a contractor for his trouble in figuring 
up his prices and bidding, we would be going too 
far. The accepted principle in commercialism is 
that the cost of selling a product be added to the 
price charged the buyer, but only in case he does 
actually buy. Our first step is to say, then, that 
bidders should make no charge to the owner for 
submitting prices on his building project, provided 
the quantities are furnished. 


WitHout QUANTITIES, Pay EACH BIDDER 

N the last section of the resolutions, an alter- 

native is proposed whereby each contractor 
would receive pay for his estimate if he had to 
prepare his own quantities. 

In general, competitive bids should not be invited nor 
submitted on projects, the and specifications for 
which are not accompanied by a quantity survey, unless 
the owner agrees to pay a predetermined fee to each bidder 
for preparing the quantities and submitting an estimate. 


plans 


This clause, I think, was finally determined upon 
as a suggestion of co-operation between the builders 
and architects by way of helping to get the thing 
established. 

Now, you see, if we could agree upon these 
principles, and have it recognized that they are just 
and fair to the contractor and the architect, and 
have them widely known, we could accustom those 
interested to the idea that unless the plans and 
specifications are complete, and include a quantity 
survey, they are not yet ready for bids. This 
would mean a long step toward reducing some 
of the errors in bidding and the estimating ex- 
pense under the present method of bidding. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that there 
were three architects, two engineers and three con- 
tractors in this Conference, and particular pains 
were taken that our conclusions should be unani- 
mous. I think all these resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the Joint Conference. 

The following resolution was that submitted by 
the committee on Resolutions and adopted by the 
National Conference: 

Resolved, That the progress report of the joint confer- 
ence of the American Institute of Architects, Engineering 
Council and the A. G. C., on payment for estimating con 


struction work as submitted to the annual meeting by the 
Committee on Methods, be adopted. 
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Recommendations. of Joint Confer- 
ence on Payment for Estimating 
T HE complete progress report as approved at 

the second meeting of the Joint Conference 
follows: 


Place—Old Colony Club, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, IIL, 
Feb. 16, 1920, 2:30 p. m 

Present—Representing the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: Messrs. F. W. Perkins, Henry K. Holsman and 
Richard E. Smith. Representing Engineering Council: 
Messrs. T. L. Condron and Samuel G. Neiler. Represent- 
ing the Associated General Contractors of America: 
Messrs. A. P. Greensfelder, H. L. Wells and W. E. Han- 
son. 

This meeting followed a preliminary meeting of the 
conference held on November 16 and adjourned to this 
day 

The following statement of the purposes of the confer- 
ence was presented by the chairman, A. P. Greensfelder: 

PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE 

“(1) The present cost of estimating construction, in- 
cluding unnecessary duplication of effort in taking off 
quantities, a large amount of useless estimating on projects 
which do not go ahead, and the losses sustained by con- 
tractors due to inaccurate estimates, is too great and should 
be reduced. With proper action on the part of architects, 
engineers and contractors it is estimated that at least 
two-thirds of this cost could be saved. 

“(2) Inefficient methods and inequitable distribution 
of the cost in making estimates and in securing bids are 
largely responsible for the waste that exists in estimating. 

“(3) The needless confusion and questionable prac- 
tices that have recently developed in local bidding methods 
in an attempt to solve the problem may be eliminated by 
a mutual national understanding; and finally 

“(4) Due to the increasing demand from many locali- 
ties for the elimination of unnecessary expense in submit- 
ting estimates and a better allocation of said expenses, this 
subject calls for immediate consideration. 

“The following statement of methods in vogue at pres- 
ent is submitted: 


METHODS NOW IN VOGUE 


“(1) To solve these difficulties, many contractors, in 
supplying their own quantities and estimates are now com- 
bining to include the cost of such combined estimates in 
the bids submitted, either with or- without the knowledge 
of the architect or engineer. 

“While this plan reimburses the contractor for the cost 
of estimating and partially allocates same to each project. 
it does not reduce the duplication of effort or expense, 
but rather adds to it due to the necessity of a broker or 
agent as collector. It does not, however, allocate the cost 
of jobs which do not proceed or wherein all. bidders are 
not members of the collection bureau or co-operating 
therewith. Furthermore, this system in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men is open to abuse in that it may be oper- 
ated secretly without the knowledge of either architect, 
engineer or owner, and thus made a method for charging 
whatever ‘the traffic will bear,’ and unduly increasing the 
number of bidders, some of whom bid only for the pay- 
ment thus received. Both of these conditions may tend to 
cause an unfair assessment to the owner. 

“(2) <A second solution which is less commonly used 
at present is that whereby the several bidders secure their 
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quantities from a central survey bureau and supply esti- 
mates in return for a fixed charge which is included in 


their bids. This plan reduces the actual cost of estimat- 


ing by concentrating the work of estimating, by providing 
a uniform quantity basis for estimating, and by partially 
allocating the expense of estimating on those jobs which 


proceed. It is not in general favor because, since con- 


tractors must be responsible for the survey quantities, 


they most frequently prefer to furnish their own esti- 


mates either in entirety or as a check on the quantities 


submitted by the central agency. The result is that each 


contractor more frequently supplies his own estimate, re- 
Method | 


taking care 


verting to above, or the present inefficient 


method of of cost of estimating by charging 
it entirely to the general overhead. 


“(3) <A third plan which has proved highly successful 
furnish quantities as the 


and that 


provides that the owner shall 


basis for the bid and contract the owner shal! 


pay the contractor the cost of estimating labor, pricing the 
quantities and performing other professional services in 
connection with submitting the bid. This plan reduces the 
cost of estimating to the owner in direct proportion to the 
number of bidders and 
which do not go ahead to bear their proper charge for 
estimating. Instead of charging the 
from 10 to 20 


further reduces it by forcing jobs 
estimating 
jobs which do not proceed to those which 
overhead, this method allocates the 
belongs. It provides 


cost of 
do, as 
project also a uniform 
quantity basis for comparing bids, although not a uniform 
measure of quality, service, skill, honesty or responsibility. 
It insures greater accuracy on the part of the contractor 
in bidding and enables the 
better service to the owner. It gives the 
engineer a proper and control in the 
the contractors who bid and in the whole process of esti- 
mating. It is a plan applicable to public work.” 


cost of each 


where it 


architect or engineer to render 
architect or 


share selection of 


Following a discussion of these statements, these reso- 


lutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, there is great economic waste in the present 
usual methods of individual estimating of the same quanti- 
ties by several different 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 
this conference: 


bidders on the same project; there- 


following are the conclusions of 
effort in esti- 
mating wherein each bidder separately estimates the quan- 
tities should be condemned 


(1) That any system of duplication of 


(2) That all competitive bids should be based upon 
a detailed schedule of quantities prepared from a survey 
of the plans and specifications and submitted therewith, 
the cost,of the such 
to be borne by 

(3) That while the should furnish a quantity 
survey as the basis of bids and contracts, and should sub- 
mit them with the plans and specifications, and should 
pay for the same, the bidders should make no charge to 
the owner for submitting proposals, based on said plans, 
specifications and quantity 


preparation of survey of quantities 
the owner 


owner 


survey. 

(4) That in general competitive bids should not be in- 
vited nor submitted on projects, the plans and specifica- 
tions for which are not accompanied by a quantity survey, 
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unless the owner agrees to pay a predetermined fee to each 
bidder for preparing the quantities and submitting an 
estimate 
RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 
This conference prepare and present at a 
later date an outline of recommended practice in conform- 
ity with the above resolutions. 


pre »yposes to 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER ACTS 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, A.I.A., 
held March 8, 1920, Mr. D. K. Boyd presented a motion, 
seconded by Dr. Laird, that the resolution adopted in 
Special assembled at the invitation of the 
\ssociated General Contractors of America, and in which 
American Institute of 
be adopted by 
referred to the 
forwarded to 
This 


Conference 


conference were represented the 
Architects and the 
the Philadelphia Chapter, and 
Committee on Public 
the Secretaries of all 
was carried. 


Council, 
same be 
Information to be 
Institute Chapters. 


Engineering 


motion 


Engineering Council Bulletin 


Super-Power Investigation, as proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Interior, was urged before the House Committee 
on Appropriations March 16 by Engineering Council’s Com- 
mittee, composed of W. S. Muray, A. I. E. E.; L. P. 
Breckenridge, A. S. M. E.; D. C. Jackson, A. I. E. E., and 
M. O. Leighton, A. S. C. E. Details of the advantages 
to the Boston-Washington industrial district through the 
use of hydroelectric, tidewater steam and mouth of mines 
steam power were emphasized—especially the fact that 
at least $300,000,0c0 could be saved each year. The House 
Committee showed unusual interest in this plan. 

Topographic mapping appropriation, to the extent of 
$600,000, was urged in the hearing given M. O. Leighton, 
\. S. Baldwin and others, who appeared in behalf of the 
engineers. This is the appropriation that engineers from 
all sections of the country have been urging. It contem- 
plates a complete topographic map in twelve years. The 
program for the use of this appropriation has the sanction 
of the Board of Surveys and Maps. 

\rmy Reorganization Bill passed the House March 10, 
providing for continuation of Chemical Warfare 
and a strong Signal Corps. Amendment to maintain sepa- 
rate Construction Corps, which had been passed March 
vote of 168 to 
bill will retain Construction Corps 


Service 


yy vote of 135 to 74, was reversed by 
158. Present status of 


and Motor Transport Corps in Quartermaster Corps. 
Navy 


000,000 against $550,000,000 estimated. 


\ppropriation Bill reported recommending $425,- 

Navy “Bureau of 
changed to “Bureau of Engi- 
having charge of practically every class of navy 
engineering work 

Coal and Distribution has been covered by 
three bills introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen, designed 
to remove existing evils of inequality and instability in 
producing and distributing coal 

Reclassification and Compensation of Federal Employees 
covered by complete report submitted to 
Keating Commission, March 12. 

National Screw Thread Commission has been extended 
for a period of two years. This was assured when the 
Senate passed H. J. Res. 2909 on March 18, following 
similar action by the House. 


Steam Engineering” was 


neering,” 


Production 


Congress by 





The Fundamental Principles of 


Illuminating Design 
II. Light Distribution 


XPERIENCE has shown that the bare lamp 
is not the most effective method of 
ing light. 


utiliz- 
It has two major objections. 

First: The intensity of the light source is detri- 
mental to vision; and Second: A large quantity of 
the light produced ts not directed where illumina- 
tion is desired. The first objection may be neg- 
lected when the lamp is so placed as to be out of 
the ordinary line of vision, but the bare lamp will 
till represent an economic waste 
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utilize the light 
produced by a source, various accessories, in the 


Therefore, in order better to 
nature of reflectors and enclosing glassware, are 
resorted to, their purpose being not only to redirect 
such rays of light as would otherwise be ineffective, 
but also to modify the brilliancy of the light source, 
liffusing the light in such a way as to produce a 
soft and restful effect. 

Three distinct systems of ill 
use, termed 
lirect lighting. 


umination are now in 


direct, indirect and semi-in- 


In some 


ommon 
are modified 
diffusion. 
fixture employed directs 
downward; in the indirect the 
fixture sending all light 
tays upward on the ceiling from which they are re- 
flected to all parts of the room, as well as being 
well diffused. In the part of the 
light is reflected on the ceiling while some passes 
directly into the room through the bowl of the 
fixture, which also diffuses it 


cases these 
enclosing 
In the direct system, the 
all light 
method is employed, the 


by employing glassware for 


reverse 


semi-indirect, 


In studying the subject of distribution of light 
it is well to bear in mind a few of the underlying 
principles of light. A ray of light will travel in a 
straight line, to infinity, unless meeting interfer- 
ence. The imposition of interference may change 
the direction of the light, or it may change its 
nature. For instance, when a ray of light strikes 


reflected, whereas if it 
irpinges on a black surface it is absorbed, but in 
this process heat 1s produced, so that although 
no actual loss is suffered, the 
\ third form of 
This occurs when light passes from 


a mirrored surface it 1s 


form of energy is 


changed. interferénce is termed 
refraction. 
one media into another of different density, in 
This is well illus- 
trated by the apparent bending of a fishline where 
it enters the water. A fourth form of interference 
is known as diffusion, and consists of breaking up 


which case the light ray is bent. 


the beams of light and spreading the rays in all 
directions. By the correct control of these four 
forms of interference, viz.; reflection, absorption, 
refraction and diffusion—it is possible to produce 
Figures 1 to 5 illustrate 
interference, 


any desired light effects. 
these forms of 


Co-EFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION 


In the preceding ar‘icle a problem was worked 


out to determine the size of lamp required for a 


given light intensity. It was stated, however, that 
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must be modified due 
o certain physical factors which tend to reduce the 


efficiency of the illuminating system. 


his method of calculation 


First it might be mentioned that irrespective of 
the type of illuminating system selected, most rays 
of light ultimately reach the plane of action on 
which illumination is desired through reflection. 
It will be noted that in the indirect system in which 
the fixtures contain reflectors directing all rays to 
the ceiling, it is the ceiling acting as a reflector 
which sends the light downward upon the working 
plane. The advantage of this system is due largely 
to the excellent diffusion of light thus produced, 
which eliminates glare and masks the source of 
light so that no eye strain is produced. 
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It is impossible to obtain 100 per cent reflection 
of light by the use of any material, even from a 
mirrored surface. It is therefore, of course, im- 
possible to eliminate losses. The absorption of 
light and consequent reduction in quantity varies 
greatly, depending on the nature of the reflecting 
surface, both as to color and texture. 
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FIG. 3. DIFFUSION. RAYS OF LIGHT SENT IN ALL 


DIRECTIONS. THIS IS A FORM OF REFLECTION 





Table | gives the percentage of light reflected by 
various surfaces, the highest 90 per cent, being 
obtained by the use of polished silver plate, and 
the lowest 54 per cent by new aluminum bronze. 
rhe percentage of light reflected from ceilings is 
taken as varying from 7o per cent for a light ceil- 
ing to 30 per cent for a dark ceiling, and for walls 
from 50 per cent for light walls to 20 per cent for 
dark walls. It will be seen that in indirect lighting 
successive reductions occur, which lessen the actual 
amount of light ultimately received at the desired 
location. For instance, assume that a_ reflector 
which directs light from an indirect fixture to the 
ceiling is provided with a corrugated mirrored 
surface. According to Table I only 80 per cent of 
the light produced at the source would be reflected. 
The ceiling would absorb 30 per cent of this quan- 
tity, reflecting 70 per cent of what it received or 
56 per cent of the initial quantity given out. If 
the room is wide in proportion to the ceiling height, 
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FIG. 4. 
AT RIGHT 


AT LEFT: REFLECTION FROM SEMI-MAT SURFACE. 
REFLECTION FROM ROUGH MAT SURFACE 


this will be the quantity of light given to the work- 
ing plane, but if the room is narrow with relation 
to the ceiling height, a large quantity of the rays 
of light reflected from the ceiling will strike the 
walls and must be redirected by them to the work- 
ing plane. The walls will only reflect 50 per cent 
of the amount of light striking them or 28 per cent 
of the total light produced by the source. 
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TABLE I 
PER CENT REFLECTED, OPAQUE MATERIAL: LIGIi1 
INCIDENT AT 20 DEGREES 

Material Per Cent Reflection 
New Aluminum Bronze (Unprotected).............. 54 
os es sk ce dae Se wh een aN eae 80 
eh es ds winlao sla Wola qinaeacues 60 
OD, on od weg rewan essa ceweeaiens 64 
OS Ee A ere 67 
amen Wemee Peel CPame) .. . oo ccccccccevescccces 72 
Fis Gloss Porcelam FEaopunet. ......0. 6c cscccecccccsss 78 
Mat Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 1........ 79 
Pr SO GS fo 2 ak oan pike bnwld AO w wbnie # elo ae 90 
Mat Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 2....... 76 
Regular Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 1.... 73 
Regular Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 2.... 75 
a. RE ee eee eee 83 
Uranium Glass Silvered Mirror...................- 79 





Mirrors supplied by C. A. Matisse. 






This illustrates the necessity of introducing modi- 
fications over the conditions which would obtain 
were perfect reflection possible. 


Now the per- 
centage of reflection given in Table I only applies 
to material in the best condition. It will of course 
be realized that lighting fixtures are not kept in 
perfect condition, becoming dusty, tarnished, etc., 
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FIG. 5. REFRACTION. RAYS PASSING FROM ONE MEDL.A\ 
TO ANOTHER OF DIFFERENT DENSITY ARE BENT 
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and therefore the amount of light projected by 
them decreases with use. 
source of light. 


This is also true of the 
Incandescent lamps become dusty 
and in addition depreciate from use so that the 
rating of a lamp in lumens would only hold for a 
new and clean lamp and further reduction must be 
made on this account. 


In order to simplify calculations, instead of mak- 
ing a number of individual deductions for each of 
the causes which reduce the quantity of light it is 
customary to use what is termed a “co-efficient of 
utilization.” This factor, for various conditions, 
is given in Table Il. Let us now reconsider the cal- 
culations made in solving the problem given in 
the previous article. It was found that a total of 
500 lumens were necessary to obtain the desired 
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If an indirect lighting system were se- 
lected and both ceiling and walls of the room were 
of a light color the co-efficient of utilization will 
be 22 (Table IL) when the ratio of room width to 


intensity. 
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6. WHERE RATIO 
HEIGHT IS LARGE 
PLANE DIRECT, BUT WHERE THE RATIO 
THE RAYS MUST BE REFLECTED BY 
WITH CONSEQUENT LOSS 


OF ROOM WIDTH TO 
ALL RAYS REACH 


CEILING 
WORKING 
IS SMALL 
THE WALLS 


ceiling height is 1, which would be the case for 
this example. Therefore, of the total output of 
the source of light, only 22 per cent would actu- 
ally reach the working plane. We must now mul- 
tiply the 500 lumens by 4.55 (the reciprocal of 22), 


TABLE II 





COEFFICIENTS OF UTILIZATION 
This table applies to installations in sgware rooms having sufficient lighting units sy mmet- 
rically arranged a bly uniform ill ain the coefficient for any 
rectangular room, find the value for a square room of the narrow dimension and add one-third 
of the difference between this value and the coefficient for a square room of the long dimension. 








Reflection Factor 
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ARCHITECT 


which gives 2275 lumens as that to be emitted by 
the source in order to obtain the desired intensity 
of illumination at the working plane. 

A Mazda C, 150 watt lamp is rated as giving 
2050 lumens, and a 200 watt lamp, 2920. The 
former would probably prove sufficient. This data 
is taken from Table III, which gives technical data 
on Mazda lamps. It will be noted that although 
nearly five times as great a quantity of light must 
be produced than would be the case if ideal con- 
ditions existed, yet, due to the greater efficiency 
of the higher powered lamp, the amount of current 
required is only two and one-half times as much. 

A study of Table III will illustrate this point. 
Under “Lumens per Watt,” fourth column, it will 
be seen that this value varies from 7.52 for the 
10 Watt Mazda B lamp to 17.95 for the 1000 Watt 
Mazda C lamp. The latter is 2.4 times as efficient 
as the former. 

In the next article the different types of illumi- 
nation will be described in detail as well as the oc- 
cupancies for which they are best suited. 


TABLE III 


TECHNICAL DATA ON 110-125 VOLT MAZDA LAMPS 


Light Center| 
Length, 


Lumens 
Inches | 
| Inches 


STRAIGHT-SIDE MAZDA B LAMPS 
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PEAR-SHAPE MAZDA 


Cc LAMPS 
865 | 53 | PS-22| 23 
1260 | : | PS-25 
2050 | PS-25| 3% 
2920 PS-30| 33% 


| 
4 
4850 PS-35 4% | 


3% 


6150 PS-40 | 5 
8050 ' ps-40 | 5 
12800 PS-52 
18000 PS-52 | 
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Public Works vs. Public Waste 


The Object of the National Public Works Department Association 
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HIPS always leak. The finest vessel afloat 
S must occasionally operate its bilge pumps. 
Water is always coming into the ship while it 1s 
afloat, and causes no alarm; but let that leak in- 
crease in volume beyond a certain rate and those 
aware of it are greatly concerned. 

In like manner all ships of State leak. Money 
for which there is no adequate return weeps through 
the seams, even if it does not run out through open 
ports. No one takes a thought so long as this leak- 
age is slow and well distributed. But, as in the case 
oi the ship at sea, there comes a time when the 
leakage becomes so great that the taxpayer begins 
to investigate and protest. 

Our Government has always been wasteful in 
the conduct of its business. This has not been the 
result of any wrongful intent. Throughout a long 
period of years it has been accepted by the majority 
without much thought. This was particularly true 
with respect to Government expenditures when we 
lived under an indirect system of taxation. But 
now our system of taxation is direct. Every in- 
dividual of more than nominal earning capacity 
is presented by the Internal Revenue Office with 
a bill for his share. And when our annual peace- 
time budget runs up to $5,000,000,000 as presented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury a few days since, 
we begin to think about that leakage. 
look for open ports. 


We begin to 


That five billion dollar estimate will be pruned 
severely pruned. That means that we must go 
without some things that wise and prudent men 
think we need. Are we then so poor as all that? 
The answer is that we are paying too much for what 
we get. 

The appropriations committees in Congress will 
spend the greater part of their time for the next 
three or four months in pruning those estimates— 
a laudable and necessary thing to do under the 
circumstances; but those hard-working men are 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung-hole. 

We are asking them to do the obvious thing. 
Give the Government a business-like organization. 


Co-ordinate the functions so that the processes of 
Government business shall dovetail. Cut out the 
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wastes and duplications. 
tween departments. 


Abolish the rivalry be- 
We advocate a Department 
of Public Works for the purpose of closing some 
of those open ports. 

When we started this movement at Chicago last 
April none of us had an adequate idea of its scope. 
\Ve saw loose and inefficient management of our 
na.ional public works. As technical men, we knew 
how wasteful that was. Of the necessity for a 
co-ordinated structure, by which the technical and 
semi-technical bureaus of the Government could be 
rendered efficient and business-like we were pro- 
foundly impressed. 

But that our effort, our legislative bill would 
become the cornerstone of a structure to establish 
efficiency in all departments of the Government we 
could hardly foresee. 

As an organization our effort is still focused on 
a Department of Public Works and that alone. 
But we realize that with that example set, reform 
in other fields of Government business activity will 
occur by the mere logic of events. 

This is the reason why our project for a Fed- 
eral Department of Public Works appeals so forc- 
ibly to the business man, the manufacturer, the 
contractor, the merchant. The technical men who 
met at Chicago last April to set up this organiza- 
tion built better than they knew. While the proj- 
ect retains all the virtues that appealed to us when 
it was launched—of technical excellence, of rational 
Government organization, of economy and effi- 
ciency, we now see that it reaches to National and 
to business prosperity. 

Individual initiative in America will not con- 
tinue to be that spontaneous thing it has been in 
the past if part of its earnings must be diverted 
to the support of a chaotic Government business 
organization. The burdens of every business or- 
ganization in the country are magnified, by Govern- 
ment business inefficiency. In mild and respectful 
suggestion let us remind the political party leaders 
of the country that the voter who goes to the polls 
in the future will be thinking more about the size 
of that annual bill from the Interna! Revenue Office 
and of what the country is getting for it than he 
will of almost any other National issue. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 
Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 
Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 














Normal School, Kansas Cit 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt” 
Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City, Mo. 




















AY T YLES , SII A KIMBALL 
FOR Re», iA If * 1 Ps PIPE ORGAN 
EVERY « ¥ , W THE | Mp pee EA for a 
ROOM &w# Rwy bed osu rif Country 
House 


Sanitary, sensible, economical. Styles and colors for 
any interior. Can't fade or crack. Impervious to water 
and grease spots. An expert decorator at your service 


Inquiries regarding 
space or plans re- 

: : fl } ceive prompt atten- 
to suggest and advise—write us. 1 ; i tion. 


. W.W. Kimball Co. 

300-310S.Wabash Ave. 

Established 1857 
Chicago 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. F. New York 
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For Efficient 


Ventilation 
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BURT 


Finished with flat wired glass up to ar 
including the 72-inch size 
NOTICE SLIDING-SLEEVE DAMPER 


(Patented 











Products with successful records are always 
of interest to architects. Burt Ventilators 
have behind them many years of successful 
service and increasing sales. 


Burt Ventilators embody the most advanced 
design and construction. They contain many 


exclusive features, such as the patented band 
securing the glass in place on the glass-top 
type, Sliding-Sleeve Damper and other patented 
features. 


You will find our catalog of value. It will be 
mailed on request. 


The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
77 Main Street, Akron, O. 


GEORGE W. REED & CO., Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Burt’’ Ventilators fur Canada 
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BURNED CLAY 
Delivered on Job) 










3 in., per sq. ft. 
oii, SOG Ob. Te .« 
Wall coping (single slant 
8 in., per lin. ft 
12 in., per ft. 
18 in., per ft. 
ow i 
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CEMENT 


Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. f 











FINISHED IRON AND STEEI 








Q Shipments) 





, refined grade 


, double refined 

















Single strength, quality 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality Ney 
Double strength, B quality ...... 





















Plaster board: 
27x28x 
27x48x 

2x36x % 

ED Us du enewherbeeedssenereeenseon 
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Plaster blocks: 

2 it: Some, 82GTE, per G8. Feic ce ccccccccss 

3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 

4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 

6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 








3 
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HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........... 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..... 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..... 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.... 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft.. 


LATH 

Eastern spruce, per thousand..... 

No. 1 white pine, per thousanc 

No. 1 hemlock, per thousand.......... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand.... 

LIME 

Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl 

Finishing, 300 lb. bbls., per bbl...... 6 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton....... 
LUMBER 

(Retail Prices per Thousan: 

Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6.......... 

Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plai: 

ae eee 

Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. A. S 

= ees Se S Seer 

Oak flooring, }# quartered, white... 

Maple, 1 in., F. A. S 

Maple flooring, 3% 

Mahogany, 1 in., F. A 

OS SS eer re or 
Coes. 3 Gn. Ba M. Bic dowckedkeucs 
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Under 100 sq. y 


1., per sq. yd 











(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as qu 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set f 


New York 





98.80-111.10 
148.20-165.10 
166.70-185.70 
222.30-247.60 


00 to 20.00 
00 to 18.00 
00 to 18.00 
00 to 18.00 


ANU 


3.80 
19.50 


80.00 
130.00 
80.00 
325.00 
225.00 


220.00 | 


180.00 
175.00 


rth are 


ted t lealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
placed before readers of 
market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a 


basis to judge 


17.00 to 18.00 


17.00 to 18.00 


16.00 to 18.00] 











conditions 





80.00 
108.00 
125.00 
154.50 


2095 


108.00 


18.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 


50 to 60 
500 00 
320.00 
470.00 
270.00 


> 


5.00 
500.00 
104.00 
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IX years ago, we told 
architects that they | 
had “better break the pen” | 
before writing “or equal” 
in their roofing specifica- 








tions. 

It was important then 
but is even more impor- 
tant now, because Barrett 
Specification Roofs carry 
a Surety Bond Guarantee, 

No “or equal” roof dares 


to give such a bond, 








N writing your roofing specifica- 


tions it is important nof to add 
equal.” 


phrase “or 


Ic ¢ yphe le 


\n “or equal” Specification puts 
the honest contractor at a disad- 
vantage and leaves the way open 
for any less scrupulous bidder to 
‘skin the job” by using inferior 


materials and construction. 


lf you will write into your roof- 
ing specification simply this—*The 
roof shall be laid according to The 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
1916, and the roofing contractor 
shall secure for me the (20-or 10- 
Year) Surety Bond therein men- 
tioned,” you will be assured of 
several important things 
First—You will have the benefit of 
competitive bidding, on an equal 
basis, among roofing contractors 
Second—You will receive the Barrett 
Inspection Service without charge. 
Third—You will have a roof that is 
guaranteed by a Surety Bond to be 
free from maintenance expense for 
the guaranteed period. 
Fourth—You will have a roof for 
which there is positively no “or 


equal.” 


The Surety Bond Guarantee 
HE Barrett Company is the 
only Company that has enough 

contin: in its roof to put back 
of it a Surety Bond. In fact, no 
other concern will guarantee a 
roof for so long a period, much 
less furnish a Surety Bond. 

The Surety Bond is offered on 
all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
fifty squares or more in all cities 
of 25,000 or over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Ser- 
vice is available. It is issued by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and ex- 
empts the owner from all main- 
tenance expense for the life of the 
Bond. 

Our only stipulations are that 
the Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly fol- 
lowed and that the roofing con- 
tractor shall be approved by us 
and his work subject to our in- 
spection. 

These roofs take the base rate 
of insurance and cost less per year 
of service than any other type of 
“permanent” roof. 

When you have written the de- 
tails of the Barrett Specification 
Roof in your contract, stop there. 
You will always be glad you didn't 





Important Notice 

The Barrett Specification 20- 
Year Bonded Roof represents the 
most permanent roof-covering it 
is possible to construct, and while 
we bond it for twenty years only, 
we can name buildings 
carrying this type of roofing that 
have been in service over forty 
years and are still in good condi- 
tion. 


many 


For those who desire a lighter 
and less expensive roof-covering, 
we recommend the Barrett Spect- 
fication 10-Year Bonded Roof. 


Both roofs are built of the same 
high-class waterproofing materials, 
the only difference being the 
amount used. 

Full details regarding these Bonded 
Roofs and copies of The Barrett Spect- 
fication sent free on request. 


. 


The Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS ae 
CICINNATI PITTSBURGH DETR 

NEW OX8LEANS BIRMINGHAM KANSAS. CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS NASHVILLE 


SYRACUSE SE: eran E PEORIA 

ATLANTA DULUTH SALT LAKE CITY 
BANGOR W. ASHINGTON JOHNSTOWN 
LEBANON YOUNGSTOWN MILWAUKEE 
TOLEDO COLUMBUS RICHMOND 
LATROBE BETHLEHEM ELIZABETH 
BUFFALO BALTIMORE 


The BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Ss JOHN, SYDNEY, N. 8S 

Ss 


HALIFAX, N 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 





Cast iron: 
6 in. and 


(And $2 additional for Class / 

(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Sutt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, % to 3 in % 38 to 45.1% 
Galv., % to3in 20% to 414% 10.1 to 30.1% 
Iron: 
Black, % to 1% in 344% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., % to 1% in +25 to 18UYu% +39.9to 4.6% 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6 in 5 y 41.1% 
Galv., 2% to 6in 49 27.1% 
Iron: 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton. 
Finishing plaster 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton.. 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill 
Medium steel from mill 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.... 
No. 2—16 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.... 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton... 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 
flat sheets, per 100 Ibs 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousar 
SLATE ROOFING 
F Car 
Quarry Statior 
Pennsylvania: 
Best Bangor.. Es ee eee ee 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon.. 
Pen Argyl 
Peach Bottom 
No. 1 Chapman.... 
Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green 
Unfading Green 


wn 
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3rownsville, U’f’'g Black, No 

Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll. 

Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll Pe eee 

STRUCTURAL STEEI 

Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib..... 
Seams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 
Angles, 3 to 6 in ‘ ; 
Zees and pieeeceesueee 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill 


In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)....... 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thous 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per tl 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousar 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thou 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, 
sq. ft 
Medium weight stucco board, nz 
sand sq. ft anaowWe 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per tl 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand 
Medium weight sheathing board, per tho 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than 
per thousand ft. for crating. 


| 








New York 


$67.30 








Chicago 


90.00 
90.00 
90.00 





| San Francisco 


Seattle 


3irmingham 





$18.50 to 
19.50 to 21.00 





34 to 41 
31% to 28 


45.00 


120.00 
110.00 
100.00 
110.00 


60.00 








$65.00 to 66.00% 
68.00 to 69.00: 


06 to 
06 to .0685 
.70 














